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PEEFACE. 



In the compilation of this little work, the writer has 
constantly had in view the production of a treatise 
on the geography of the colony, which, while not 
altogether devoid of interest to the general reader, 
should be specially adapted for the use of Teachers 
and the higher classes in schools. It is, therefore, 
essentially of a popular character. An attempt is 
certainly made to exhibit the Geography of 'New 
South Wales as fully and completely as the geography 
of his native land is taught to an English boy, in a 
well-conducted primary school in the mother country ; 
but no claim is set up to original scientific research, 
nor even to strictly scientific treatment of the subject. 
Independentiiy of other inrportant considerations, the 
difilcnlties in the way of treating the geography of 
the colony in a thoroughly scientific .mannfir, are, in 
&e present state of our knowledge, well nigh insur- 
mountable. JBvenin procuring nmterialibr this work, 
masti trouble was es]>erieaeed in ihe verification of 
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some of the statements ; and, owing to the scantiness 
of published sources of information, the writer is 
prepared to admit that considerable modifications may 
hereafter be found necessary in some of his positions. 

It is proper to mention that, in a few instances, an 
extended meaning has been given to names in current 
use. In excuse for this procedure, it may be urged 
that the writer was compelled either to adopt such a 
course, or invent new designations for certain physical 
features. The inexpediency of the latter alternative 
is obvious. Aboriginal names have been preferred 
whenever their retention was not likely to cause 
mistake or confusion. Such names, in the course of 
another half century, will probably be the sole relics 
of the original possessors of the country r and there 
seems to be a peculiar appropriateness in preserving 
the native appellations of physical features. The 
names of towns could, with like propriety, indicate 
the presence of the intruding race. 

The principal authorities consulted by the writer 
are the work of Strzelecki, -and the valuable Eeports 
of the Rev. W. B. Clarke. To the latter gentleman 
he is further indebted for additional information, 
kindly given in reply to special inquiries. His thanks 
are also due to the Honorable the Secretary for Lauds, 
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£or the gift of a map of the colony corrected to the 
latest date, and containing the newest information. 
Much assistance was likewise rendered by the 
I^ublisher of this volume, in enabling the writer to 
consult various works of reference on similar and 
collateral subjects. 

Sydney^ Qth January^ 1863. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES. 



CHAPTEE I. 

OuTIilNE. 

1. Name. — The name of New Soutli Wales was 
originally conferred upon tKe whole of the eastern 
division of Australia by its first explorer, Captain 
Cook, who, when examining the coast on his first 
voyage in 1770, fancied its aspect resembled that of 
South Wales. But the title is now restricted to the 
territory lying along the southern half of the east 
coast. 

2. Poamoir. — ^In general terms, New South Wales 
may be said to lie between the parallels of 28^ and 
37° souidi latitude ; and between the 141st and 154th 
meridians of east longitude. As regards distance £rom 
the equator, it may be compared to Cape Colony, 
Chili, and the lower basin of the La Plata, in the 
southern hemisphere ; and with the south of Spain, 
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Italy, and Greece, 'wMch occupy similar positions on 
the north of the line. To these may be added the 
north of Africa, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, China, 
and the southern portions of the United States, all of 
which countries lie in a corresponding latitude, north. 
of the equator. The extreme points 



North— Tovai Danger Latitude, 28° IC S. 

Longitude, 158® 29' E. 
-£?aa«— Cape Byron Latitude, 28® 27' S. 

Longitude, 153® 87' E. 
South—Cape Howe Latitude, 87® 28' S. 

Longitude, 150® 8' E. 

It is evident, therefore, that New South Wales 
extends over about nine degrees of latitude, and about 
twelve and a half degrees of longitude. 

3. Boundahies. — ^New South Wales is bounded on 
the North by Queensland, from which it is separated 
by Macpherson's Bange, the Dividing Bange, the 
Dumaresq Biver, the Karaula Biver, and the 29th. 
parallel of south latitude ; on the East, the boundary 
is formed by the Pacific Ocean ; on the South, it is 
bounded by Victoria, being divided from that colony 
by a line drawn from Gape Howe to the head of the 
Biver Murray, and also by that river ; and on the 
West, it is bounded by South Australia, the line of 
separation being the 141st meridian of east longi- 
tude. 

4. FoBK AND Dimensions. — ^If lines were drawn 
upon a map of New South Wales so as to connect its 
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extreme points, a space would be enclosed having the 
shape of a trapezium. It would also be seen that the 
southern boundary is the niost irregular, and deviates 
most widely from a straight Kne. The extreme points 
are Point Danger, the most northern point on the 
coast ; Gape Howe, the most southern ; the intersec* 
tion of the Murray River by the 141st meridian; 
and the intersection of the same meridian with the 
parallel of 29° 8. The greatest length of New South 
Wales is 900 miles, and is measured on a line drawn 
from Point Danger to the point where the meridian 
of 141° E. intersects the course of the Murray. The 
average length, however, from north to south, does not 
exceed 600 miles. The extreme breadth, measured 
from Cape Howe to the point of intersection of the 
parallel of 29° S. with the 141st meridian, is somewhat 
less than 850 miles, while the average breadth, from 
east to west, reaches about 590 miles. It is estimated 
that New South Wales occupies a superficial area of 
about 325, 000 square miles. This country is therefore 
nearly three times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and is considerably larger than any European State, 
except Eussia. It is one and a half times the size 
of Turkey, or of Spain and Portugal, and equal in 
area to Prance, together with Belgium, Holland, and 
all the minor German States. New South Wales is 
also nearly equal in extent to Canada. 

5. Coast Line.*— The length of the coast line, in- 
cluding the principal bays and estuaries, is about 
800 mOes. The proportion of coast to sur^e is 1 
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miie of tke former to 325 of the latter. In 'RngVynjI 
the pafoporttoiL is 1 in 32, aoid in IFranee, 1 in 136^ 
miles. Generally speaking, the ooast presents a bold 
and rooky front to the oeeaai, <x6ken rising into difl^ 
two or three hundred feet in elevation. Frequenily 
the elevated paort of the coast altematee idth low" 
sandy beaches, varying in extent. Between Poiint 
Danger and Gape Byron the coast trends sonth-eaet ; 
thence to Bngailoaf Point, south by west ; from that 
point to Twofold Bay, S.8.W. ; and i^enee to Cape 
Howe, east and south. Pew indentations or projec- 
tions of conspicuous size occur, Although there are 
numerous smaU bays and harbours ; and along the 
whole coast line comparatively few rocks or e&Oials are 
to be found, but deep water exists eveiywheire. 

6. Projecting Points. — ^The principal projeotionB 
of "the land are the \followdng ; — 

Bomt Danffer — Lying a Httle to the south of the 28th paialleL 
Cape Bffron — ^Named after the unfortunate Admiral Byron ; it 

lies in E. Longitude 162P 37', and is consequently l^emost 

easterly point in the mainland of Australia. 
Bmoky Oape — ^A little to the north of the parallel of '31^ S., aaoid 

tnear Trial Bay ; it ^nnas so designated by Cook, from the 

ciroumstance of his haTing observed on it fires jnroducing a 

great quantify of smoke. 
Korogoro Point — ^A little to the south of Smoky Cape. 
Crescent J3(?a<f— South of the jtreceding. 
Point Plenter — South of the preceding. 
Tacking Point — South of the preceding. 
Indian JBieat^A bltcfiP headland, to which Cook gave this name, 

fkom ibsQ numberof aboiigines obosFred upon it. 
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Omtvdy J9^a<^Near the entrance to the Maiming Biver. 
Cape Hawke~-hBilslSadB 32° 14' S., near the entrance to Wallis' 

Lake. 
Sttffarloaf Point — ^About 10 miles south of Cape Hawke, and 

opposite to the Myall Lake. 
Point Stephens — ^ear the entrance to Port Stephens. 
JBroken Bay JSeade — ^At the entrance to idiat inl^ 
Port Jackson Mmds — ^At the entrance of the harbour. 
Cape Banks — ^At the northern side of the entinnoe to Botany 

Bay; named afber Sir J. Banks, ^vho accompanied Oook 

on his first voyage. 
Cape Solander — At the sonthem side of the entrance to Botany 

Bay ; named after Dr. Solander, botanist to the expedition 

under Oook. 
Point Bass — ^Inthe Ulawarra district^; named after Mr. Bass, 

ihe discoverer of the Strait bearing his name. 
Black Bead^Yax^er south ; probably so called from its da& 

appearance. 
Point Perpendicular — At the entrance to Jervis' Bay, on the 

northern side, in Latitude 3d° 10' S. The perpendicular 

appearance of the cliffii probably sugggested the name. 
Cape George — Between Jervis' Bay and Sussex Haven. It was 

so called by Cook from having been discovered on St. 

George's day. 
Point Vpriffht — ^North of Bateman's Bay. 
Green Ccp^— South of Twofold Bay. 
Cape jBbir^— Situated in Latitude 37° 28^ S. 

7. Indentations. — ^Among the ntfianB mipaElaiiLt in- 
dentations on the coast aa>e ;— 

Shoal Ba^ — ^The estuary of the Clarence BLver. 
Trial Bay — ^Near the mouth of the Macleay Eiver. 
Port Maeguarie—'ThQ estuary of the Hastings Mvoc 
Crotffdy Bay — Between Indian Head and Crowd^ Head. 
Harrington Inlet— -M the mouth of i&iB UiEiniiing JBiK^er^ 
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Ibrt Stephens — ^A little to the north of the 32iid parallel — ma 

extennve inlet forming an excellent harbour. 

PdH Hunter — ^An inlet formed by the estuary of the Hunter 
Biyer. 

Broken Bay — ^In Latitude 33° 33^ S. ; discovered by Cook. 

Port Jackson — So named by Cook from its disooTcrer. 

Botany Bay — ^In IJatitude 34° S. ; it received this appellation 

on account of the profusion of flowers foimd on its shores 

by the discoverers. 
I^rt Hacking — ^A small inlet, a few miles to the south of Botany 

Bay. 
Jet^vis* Bay — ^In Latitude 35° 6' S. An extensive sheet of wator 

nearly enclosed by the land. 
Sussex Haven — ^A little to the south of Jervis' Bay. 
Bateman*8 Bay — ^At the mouth of the Clyde Biver. 
Tuross Biver— The estuary. 
Mogoreka — Estuary of the Bega River. 
Twofold Bay — ^Ncar the southern boundary of the colony. 

8. Lagoons. — ^In addition to these inlets of the sea, 
there are several sheets of water, which, being very 
nearly surrounded by land, and having extremelj^ 
narrow openings, are popularly styled LaJceSf thougli 
Lagoam would be a more correct title. Among tlie 
more conspicuous of these are — 

Camden Haven — ^Named after Lord Camden, a little to the soixth 

of Fort Macquarie. 
Queen* s Lake^A. little to the south of Camden Haven. 
Watson Tayhn^s Lake — South of the preceding. 

Wdais' Lake \ ^Between the Manning and Hunter Riwra. 
Myall Lake ) 

Lake Macquarie | _Betweenthe HunterandHawkesbury Rivers. 
Iktggerah Lakes i 

Lake Illawarra^-^hK the district of Hlawttira. 
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Lake Cudmirra — South of Jervis' Bay. 
Cuf^ur(n%g Lake — ^A little farther south. 
Mei^riinbula Lake — ^A little north of Twofold Bay. 

9. IsLA3a)s. — ^Witli the exception of Norfolk Island, 
and Howe's Island, which are not geographically 
connected with New South Wales, the islands belong- 
ing to the colony are few and unimportant, being, for 
the most part, mere rocks. The more noted of these 
are — 

Solitary Islands— A. group of rocky islets lying south of the 30th 

parallel. 
Bird Island— A Kttle north of Broken Bay. 
Five Islands — Near the Illawarra district. 
Montagite /5?rt«i?— South of the 36th parallel. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Physical Featubes of the Laito. 

10* Sttrfacb. — ^In general terms, the surface of 
New South Wales may be divided into three portions. 
The first consists of a narrow slip of undulating 
country lying along the eoast, and ayeraging osilj 
thirty miles in width. Proceeding westward, we next 
arrive at a high plateau region of inconsideralI>Ie 
breadth, extending from north to south throughout 
the colony, parallel to the coast, but divided, in about 
32° south latitude, into two distinct portions, by the 
valley of the Hunter River. Westward of the table- 
land lie vast plains, which constitute the third an4 
largest portion of the colony. These plains stretch 
westward, with few interruptions, to the mountain 
ranges which lie near the western boundary of the 
colony. For convenience of reference, these different 
portions may be thus named : — 

1. The Coast District. 

2. The Table Lands. 
• 3. The Great Plains. 

New South Wales closely resembles, in physical confoima- 
tion, the countries on the other side of the Pacific, except that 
in South America the natural features are on a grander scale. 
In each case we find a narrow strip of coast territory, then table 
lands traversed by long mountain chains, and sloping gradually 
down to vast interior plains. 
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1 1 . Tahej! IiAKBS.-^The Table Lands fdmits^ the 
key ta the pbytidcal oon^iMnaitioii of the oovaxtry. As 
b^re i^ted) thejr axe two in nizmber — >the northern 
and Hhe southern. It wiU appear in the siequdt thirt 
there is^ in their poi»tion and general characteristics, 
a kind of symmeisy, or correspondence, that is some- 
what reo^ffkable. !Fhe Northern Table Land extends 
for soixie distiUDice into Queendand on the north; 
wh^^e it attains the greatest eleration^ and stretches 
sofxthward as fiar as the parallel of 30°, and the 
scmroes of tiie Mcuining Mver. It oommencels at an 
average distance ef thirty-five miles from the coast, 
extehdiag to the west as far as the 15 1st meridian. 
This table land has an average elevation of 2500 feet 
above t&e sea, but some parts rise much higher, 
attaining ilie altitode of 3700 feet. The Southern 
Table lia^d commences on the south side of the 
Humter Eiver Valley, and extends beyond the 
southem^ boundary af the colony, into Victoria. 
It has a general slope £iK>m soutii to north, the 
highest portion, in the coloAy, being near the 
southern extremity. On the whole, its elevation 
iff rather less than that of the Northern 
Table' Land, the' average be&ig about 2200 feet. 
The two table lands resemble each other in being 
higher at their distant extremities than at the points 
w^Jtethey approach each other; in having nearly 
the same average elevations ; in their average width 
ancf Stance ^m the sea; and in their general 
a^^earance. Further, both present a steep, atekd even 
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precipitous, £a/oe to the eastward, while the slope to 
the westward is long and gradual. The surHeuse is 
greatly diversified, sometimes stretching out into 
extensive level upland plains, but often crossed by 
ranges of hills, which are, in some cases, rounded 
and undulating, and in others rugged and steep. 
Among the more level tracts in the Northern Table 
Land, are the Darling Downs, Barney Downs, 
Beardy Plains, and Byron Plains.* In the Southern 
Table Land are Bathurst Plains, Qoulboum Plains, 
Yass Plains, and the Maneroo Plains or Brisbane 
Downs. The latter are elevated downs, consisting of 
a series of gentle undulations, well watered, lightly 
timbered, and possessing a fertile soil ; but£rom their 
height and exposed surface, the climate in winter la 
severe. The Table Lands are connected by a chain 
of mountains running throughout their entire length, 
and sending off spurs in various directions. It is 
these spurs &om the main range that diversify the 
surface of the table-lands, and form the watersheds 
of the various streams by which they are drained. 

12. Mountains. — ^The mountain system of New 
South Wales is, generally speaking,' simple. It con- 
sists of 1st, The Great Dividing Chain, and its lateral 
branches ; 2nd, The Coast Eanges ; 3rd, Eanges of 
the Interior ; and 4th, Isolated Peaks and Oronps. 

* The term ** plain " is, in New South Wales, indiscriminately appUed 
to clear land in any situation. A ** plain,'* in Geography, is a lerel tract 
of land slightly raised above the level of the sea. The ** phdns,** so ^sailed, 
upon tbe talile-luids, would be more appropriately named "downs." 
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It may be remarked of the mountains of this country, 
that although they do not attain an elevation at 
all corresponding to their extent, yet they are fre- 
quently remarkable for their steepness. 

13. The Great DiviDiNa Chain. — ^This chain forms 
a portion of' an immense cordiUera, stretching without 
interruption throughout the whole length of the 
Eastern and South-eastern coasts of Australia, and 
forming through its whole extent the main watershed 
of the country. In this respect the similarity 

. between the physical conformation of the eastern 
portion of the colony and that of the opposite coast of 
South America, is especially remarkable. In both 
cases, a range of mountains runs along tlie whole 
length of the continent in close proximity to the 
coast ; and both chains, in accordance with the general 
law, present their more precipitous sides to the sea. 
With a few variations to be noted hereafter, the 
general direction of the Grreat Dividing Chain 
is from North to South, parallel to the coast. The 
appearance and structure of the chain exhibit several 
important variations. Where granite is the prevail- 

^ ing rock, the summits are rounded, seldom forming 
into prominent peaks. Where sandstone is the chief 
component, the mountains are flat-topped with pre- 
cipitous sides ; and where trap rocks exist in any 
quantity, sharp ridges and pointed peaks are to be 
found. In general, the Dividing Chain intersects the 
two table lands, though it sometimes, as in the case 
of the Blue Mountains, lies along the eastern edge. 
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Tke aTei«^ eleTation ie about 3^00 &e^ lliou^ 
some peaks are much higher. For ^xaiuplei Ben 
Lomond is 5000 feet in altitude ; CapoompetA, 4790 -; 
while the culminating point, Mount Kosciufiko/'attaaiis 
an elevation of 7308 feet. It will be observed that 
the line of perpetual snow does not, in this latitude, 
descend below 8000 feet above the sea level, and 
that, consequently, snow will not, as a rule, remain 
upon the mountains during the whole year. Various 
names have been conferred upon different portions of 
the chain; and, for the sake of convenience^ these 
appellations wiU be preserved, with some dHght' 
extension in their application. With this view, the 
Great Dividing Chain may be thus subdivided : — 
1. New England Eange; 2. Liverpool Bange; 3. 
Blue Mountain Eange; 4. Cullarin Eange; 5. 
Gourock Eange; 6. Maneroo Eange; and 7. Tlie 
Muniong Eange. 

14. The New England Eange. — Thi^ portion of 
the main Dividing Chain commences at the northern 
boundary of the colony, and extends nearly as far 
south as the 32nd parallel. It is of varying charaoter 
and elevation in different parts ; but its avereige ' 
height may be estimated at 3500 feet. Some of its 
offeets are, at least, of equal altitude. The culmi- 
nating point is Ben Lomond, 5000 feet. 

Various lateral ranges branch off from Hie main diain, -Ixyth 
towards the east and west. The eastern spurs serve as water- 
sheds to the streaaoifi flowing into the Piko^c, and give to the 
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Coaflt District its yaried and luxdulating sur&lbe. The first of 
these lateral branches, called MacphersorCa Range^ Ijes between 
the basins of the Logan on the north, and the Clarence and 
• Bichmond on the south. It is of a predpitons and inaccessible 
character, and is, ther^ore, well fitted to form the boundary 
between two colonies. The highest summit is Mount Lindsay, 
5700 feet. 

Maeleay Range. — ^This range separates the basins of the 
Clarence and Maeleay. It is rugged and inaccessible, though 
it does not, as &r as is yet known, contain any peaks of remark- 
able eleyatilon. It branches from, the New England Bange near 
Chandler's Peak, and terminates near the coast. 

Nundewar for SardwiehJ Rmg$, — ^The spurs on the west of 
the Dividing Chain have a. general north-west direction. On^e 
of the most important of these is the Nundewar Bange, which 
runs for a considerable distance, starting from near the southern 
extremity of the New England Bange, and preserving the 
north-westerly direction. At a point near its termination, it 
has a height of about 3000 feet above the sea level. 

Sasttnffs Range. — ^The watershed between the Maeleay and 
the Hastings Bivers is formed by this range, which, in its upper 
portions, is very lofty and rugged. One of the peaks. Mount 
Sea Yiew, is said to attain an elevation of 6000 feet above tho 
sea. 

The Moonbi Range. — ^This range branches off to the westward 
nearly opposite to the preceding, and runs in a general north- 
westerly direction, separating the waters of the Maluerindi from 
those of the Peel. Its culminating point is 3593 feet in 
elevation. 

16. The Liyeepool Eai^ge. — ^The second portion 
of the main Dividing Chain is the 'Liverpool Range, 
so named by the explorer, Mr. Oxley, after Lord 
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Liverpool. It commences at the the termination of 
the New England Bange, and runs in a general 
westerly, though circuitous, course for about 150 
miles, separating the Valley of the Hunter from 
Liverpool Plains, and connecting the two Table Lands. 
The Liverpool Eange consists of a chain of rugged 
mountains, rising into lofty detached peaks, varying- 
in height from 3000 to 4000 feet, and sometimes 
attaining an elevation of nearly 5000 feet ; the 
highest, perhaps, being Oxley's Peak. The most 
remarkable summit in this range is, probably, the 
burning mountain, named Mount Wingen, 1820 
feet in altitude. This is not a volcano, the burning 
being caused by the ignition of coal-beds — as is very 
generally supposed — at some depth from the surface. 
The Liverpool Range may be crossed by numerous 
passes, of which the more noted are Pandora's Pass 
on the west, and the Gup at Murrurundi on the east. 
The latter is 2314 feet above tlie sea. Many con- 
siderable rivers take theu' rise in the Liverpool Bange, 
the lateral spurs from which, running north and 
south, form subsidiary watersheds. The principal of 
these branch ranges are described below. 

The Feel Eange. — ^This range runs in a northerly direction, 
separating the basin of the Feel from that of its tributar}% the 
Conadilly. The culminating point of the range is Mount Turi, 
2952 feet. 

Tlie Mount Royal Range, — Commencing near the Hanging 
Rock, this range runs in a southerly direction. In the northern 
part it separates the streams flowing into the Manning from the 
tributaries of the Hunter ; but further south, it projects into 
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the valley of the latter river, sending off various spurs and 
ramifications, which form watersheds between the numerous 
affluents to the main stream. This range and its branches close 
in the eastern side of the Hunter Eiver Valley. The highest 
peak is Cobrabald, or Mount Royal, (? 3000 feet). 

The WarrumbwngU Itange is the westerly prolongation of the 
Liverpool Itange. It consists of a series of steep and lofty 
peaks, which, viewed at a distance, assume a variety of fiintastic 
forms. The prevailing rocks are trap and granite, and the soil 
around is generally of excellent quality. Numerous springs 
are foimd in this range. The culminating point is Moimt 
Exmouth, 3000 feet. 

1 6. The Blue Motj^tajn Eange. — The Blue Moun- 
tains are so named from the appearance they present 
v/hen viewed from a distance. The portion of the 
Great Dividing Chain generally known by this name 
is very limited in extent ; but in these pages, will 
include all the mountainous tract stretching from the 
Liverpool Eange to Lake Burrah Burrah, south of 
the 34th parallel. Near the commencement the range 
is not high, being lower probably than any other part 
of the Dividing Chain. Its course, though generally 
southerly, is very irregular, and though 150 miles 
firom the sea at starting, its average distance is not 
more than 70 miles. Li the middle part of their 
course, the Blue Mountains consist of two ranges 
running nearly parallel, and separated by a deep 
narrow valley. The western range exceeds the 
eastern in altitude, and the mountains, though less 
steep on the whole, rise into distinct peaks and sum- 
mits. Owing probably to the fact of these mountains 
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being compoeed, oa their eastern face at leasts of 
sandBtone rook, they present more tiie appeaxanoe of 
a tableland, having few elevations rising much above 
the general level. Even these are, for the most part, 
rounded in form, instead of being notched or serrated, 
or rising into pointed peaks, as occurs in mountains 
composed of older rocks. But the surface of the Blue 
Mountains is, so to speak, scored with vast chasms 
and deep ravines, with precipitous walls of rock on 
each side. '^ Narrow, gloomy, and profound, iheoe 
stupendous rents in the bosom of the earth are 
enclosed between gigantic walls of sandstone rock, 
sometimes receding from, sometimes fidghtfuHy over- 
hanging, the dark bed of the ravine and its black 
silent eddies, or its foaming torrents of water.'** 
Some of these ravines open out into narrow valleys 
which contain good soil, and are watered by a peren> 
nial stream, though generally inaccessible exce{>t «t 
one entrance. Many of the precipitous sides of these 
ravines have a depth of 1500 feet. To the early 
settlers in the colony, the rugged nature of the Blue 
Mountains long interposed an impassable barrier 
between the coast and the interior. A passage was 
first discovered in IB 13 — ^twenty-five years after the 
original settlement of the colony. Mie average heiglit 
of this porti(m of the Great Dividing Chain is about 
3300 feet, though some of the peaks attain a some* 
what higher elevation. The highest point is proboMy 
Beemarang, 4100 feet, at the head of CampbelFs 
Eiver, a little to tlie north of the 34th parallel. 

* Strzelecki 
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The JSunUr JRange. — Comiaaacmg at Tayan Pic, on the S3rd 
parallel of south latitude, a e^pux bianchee off from the Blue 
Hountains towards the coast^ and runs in a general easterly 
direction. It separates the tributaries of the Hawkesbury, from. 
those of the Hunter, enclosing the valley of the latter on the 
south, and spreading its numerous ramifications between the 
affluents of both riyero. The principal su^mmit is Cccicudg^. 
Xhese mountains are more remac^ble for their steepnei^ and 
ruggedness, than for their height. Although preciptous and 
nearly inaccessible in some places, yet, as the most direct line 
of communication between Sydney, the Hunter Valley, and the 
Northern Districts, crosses this range, cattle ore constantly 
driven by this route. But, on account of the difficulty of 
travelling by land, all traffic between the Hunter and the 
metropolis is now carried on by sea. Formerly a good /Carriage 
road existed, having been constructed at enormous expense by 
the Oovemment. 

The Mittoffonff Range, — ^Further south and near the extremity 
of the Blue Mountains, another easterly spur, called the Mitta- 
gong Bange, branches off, and forms the northern boundary of 
the Southern Table Land on the coast side of the Main Dividing 
Chain. The highest point is about 2454 feet above the sea. 
Kear it are some remarkable isolated peaks, resembling volcanic 
cones, <me of the more conspicuous of which, Jellore, is plainly 
visible from Sydney. 

The Maeqmrie Range, — Besides the numerous other westerly 
spurs from the Blue Mountains, there is <me of boofiiderable 
importance, which, as giving rise to many tributaries of tlie 
Macquarie Biver, may, with some propriety, be designated the 
Macquarie Bange. It commences at about the 34th parallel, 
runs in a north-west direction, and divides the watecs of the 
Macquarie from those of the lAchlan. Many of the eminences 
attain considerable height, such as Mount TiR,ch1an (or 
Macquarie) ; but the culminating point is situated near the ternd* 
nation of the range. It is termed Motmt GanoVolas, 4610 feet. 
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17. The Cullarin Eange. — ^Tliis portion of the 
Great Dividing Chain extends &om the Blue Moun- 
tains to the northern extremity of Lake George. Its 
direction is, for a short distance, westerly, but it 
afterwards turns abruptly to the south. The westerly 
portion of the range is of a smoother and more 
rounded character, less elevated and less intersected 
by ravines than the Blue Mountains. But at the 
angle where its course turns southwdxd, the aspect 
of the country again changes, and the moimtains 
become more rugged and precipitous. The average 
elevation is probably less than 3000 feet, though, 
several important rivers have their sources in this 
range. 

TJie Mtmdoonm Ran^e. — ^This range divides the tributaries of 
the Murrumbidgee from those of the Lachlan in the uppermost 
part of their courses. Mundoonen, 3000 feet. 

18. The Goukock Eange. — ^Extending from the 
head of Lake George to the sources of the most east^rlj^ 
tributaries of the Murrumbidgee is the Gourock 
Eange, which runs in a southerly direction, increasing^ 
in height as it advances. Some of the summits attain 
considerable elevation, and the whole range presents 
a rugged and broken appearance. The principal 
elevation is Jindulian, 4300 feet. 

19. Maneeo Eange.— From the termination of the 
Gt)urock Eange, the main Dividing Chain continues 
for some distance in a soul^erly direction ; but about 
36° 30' South Latitude, it makes an abrupt turn, first 
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to the west, and then to the ndrth-west. This portion 
of the chain may be designated the Manero Bange. 
It encloses the most extensive elevated tract of country 
in New South Wales, and forms the watershed 
between the streams flowing west and north to the 
Mumimbidgee, eastward to the coast, and southward 
to the Snowy River. The western portion of the 
Manero Bange consists of trap ridges, averaging 3000 
feet in height, but frequently rising into peaks that 
attain an elevation of 4000 feet. It terminates a littie 
north of the parallel of 36^ in a remarkable mountain 
knot, from which several lateral, but lofty, ridges 
diverge in various directions. ' Among the more 
conspicuous summits of this range are— Malady's 
Peak, 3880 feet; Head of Kybean Biver, 4010 feet. 

• 

20. The Muniong Bakoe. — ^From the knot of 
moimtains above mentioned, a maiu range continues 
in a S.S.W. direction to the southern boundary of the 
colony, from which point it turns more to the west- 
ward through Victoria. This range, called Muniong, 
constitutes the northern portion of the great Warra- 
gong chain (improperly, Australian Alps), and forms 
the highest land in New South Wales, though it does 
not contain the culminating point of the whole system. 
(According to Dr. Mueller, Mount Hotham, 7500 feet, 
in Victoria, is the highest peak in the Waxragong 
mountains.) In average height, the Muniong Bange 
attains an altitude of at least 6000 feet, and 'some of its 
summits exceed 7000 feet, rising nearly to the level 
of perpetual snow, which, in the same latitude and 
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under editBlaa* physiodl- oonditiohs, iB »bo«it SO60' ftdet 
above the isea. Aocdfding to the ekftraoter of the 
season-, snow may he' oo^taAlly seen on this Tfe^g& 
fi?om May to^ October ; and, though it h not ord!bi€iiaily 
visible during the sunmier season, it occasionaJly Mis 
iu the months of December and January. As in 
other mountainous countries, tremendous storms not 
unfrequently occui*, followed by floods oa^ised by the 
heavy rains. In general, the Muniong Bange con- 
gests of dusters of broken peaks, sttfmoun<ang steep 
and wAll-like ridges. **^They present," says Rev. 
W. B. Clarke, '^the outKne of a true Sierra Nevada.*' 
In this respect, they differ mdely from tiie Blue 
Mountams. The culmina^ng point of the Mitiueng 
Eange is Mount Kosciusko, so nanled by the first 
explorer of this region, Strzelecki, in honour of his 
illustrious countryman, the Polish patriot. Mount 
Kosciusko is a craggy cone of syenite, rising to the 
height of 7300 feet, and commanding a prospect that 
includes an area 6f 7000 square miles. '* Standing 
above the adjacent mountains which could either 
detract from its imposing aspect, oi: iutercept the 
view, Mount Kosciusko is one of those few elevationis, 
the ascent of which, far frbm disappointing, presents 
the traveller with all that can remuneriate fatigue. 
In the north-eastward view, the eye is carried a;s far 
back as the Shoalhaveri country, iihe ridges of all the 
spurs of iSfanero and Tr^ofold Bay, as well a^ those 
which, to the westward, inclose the tributaries of 
jbr 80 jjiun*ujnbictgee, being conspicuously delineated. 
Beneath the feet, booking from ttie vety i^rge 6f the 
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done down^aifds ab^ooBt ^er|>ea£ciilaTl7, tk6 eye 
plunges into a fearful gorge, 3000 feet deep, in the 
bed of wMcli the sources of the Murray ga^er their 
contents, and roll their united waters to tte west."* 

The Muntmlndgee Bange. — ^This spur from the Muniong runs 
parallel with the uppermost course of the Murrumbid|^, and 
separates its basin fix>m those of the Coodradigbee and other 
tributaiies. The whole range consists of a succession of lofty 
broken peaks, some of which nearly rival the Muniong in 
elevation. Murragural (Mount Murray), the highest peak, 
rises to the elevation of 6987 feet. 

The Tumut Bange. — ^Another spur from the Muniong Range 
runs in a northerly direction, and divides the waters of the 
Tuniut from those of the Ooodradigbed River. 

T^ie Murray Range. — ^A third lateral range breaks off from the 
Muniong a little to the north of Mount Kosciusko, separating 
the tributaries of the Murray and Tumut, and extending its 
ramifications as fax as the Murrumbidgee. The most noted 
summit is Mount Bargal, 5490 feet. 

21. Coast Rai^ges. — On the east of the (Jreat 
Dividing Chain, and pariallel to it through a consider- 
able portion of its course, lie ranges, which, from 
their proximity to the sea, may be called Coast 
lUinges. In general, they form the edge of the Table 
Lands, and occasionally attain considerable elevation, 
equalBng, and sometimes surpassing, that of the 
Main Range. The distance of these ranges from the 
coast averages thirty-five nules, though they often 
approach much nearer. The following are the more 
conspicuous of the Coast Ranges : — 

* StneleekL 
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The Northern Coast J^ange, — ^In general terms, this range may 
be said to lie between the Clarence and Manning Eivers, at a 
distance of 35 miles from the coast. It attains an 
average elevation of about 3000 feet, but one peak. Mount Sect- 
View, rises to the height of 6000 feet, exceeding in this respect, 
any mountain to the northward of the Blue Mountain Eange. 

The lUawarra JRange, — Commencing at Bulli Point, on the 
coast, and running in a southerly direction, is the Blawarra 
Range. It does not attain any great elevation, but forms the 
edge of this part of the southern Table Land. Generally, it 
lies within five miles of the coast, but on approaching the 
Shoalhaven Biver, it recedes farther to the westward, and is 
continued in another range further south. 

The CurrocbiUy Eange extends from the Shoalhaven River to 
about the 36th parallel. It therefore lies opposite to the 
Gourock Range, rivalling it in elevation and ruggedness. The 
most prominent elevation is Budawang, 3800 feet. 

The South Coast Range runs southerly from the angle of the 
Manero Range towards the boundary line of the colony, near 
which it suddenly turns in a north-westerly direction towiirds 
the Muniong Range, with the 'spurs of which it appears to 
interlace. The South Coast Range runs, therefore, nearly 
parallel with the Manero Range, and these two, together wilii 
the Muniong Range, enclose the country drained by the Snowy 
River and its tributaries. This River finally escapes from the 
enclosed basin through a gap in the range, after passing 
through much broken country. The highest peak in this range, 
in New South Wales, is Coolungubbera, 3712 feet; but the 
culminating point is Delegete Hill, in Victoria, 4000 feet. 

22. Interioe Badges. — ^Near the western boundary 
of the colony axe several ranges of hills forming the 
western watershed of the Darling River. As yet, 
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comparatively little is known of these ranges, except 
that they rise out of a barren, rocky, and sandy 
country, and attain no very great elevation. The 
principal ranges in this locality are the Grey Bange 
and the Stanley, or Barrier, Eange. In the former, 
the most remarkable elevation is Moimt Arrowsmith ; 
in the latter Mount Lyell, about 2000 feet in height. 
Between the Darling and the Lachlan are numerous 
low ranges and scattered elevations, but they do not 
form any connected system, and their height is not 
sufficiently great to caujse any important interruption 
to the general level of the great plains of the interior. 

23. Isolated Mountains. — ^The most remarkable 
of thfise are contained in a series apparently dotted at 
intervals along the coast, and of which the following 
may be easily traced on the map : — 

Mount Doubleduke, 

Whoman, 

Elanie, 

Tarrahappini, 

Kibbora, 

The Three Brothers, 

Mount Talawah, 

Dromedary, 

Mumbulla, 

Imlay (or Baloon) 2900. 

24. Valleys. — ^Beyond the ordinary river valleys, 

Uttle reference is needed to this subject, except to 
c 
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mention the sunk valleys found in some parts of Hie 
colony. 13ie name indicates the prominent feature 
in their physical confozmation. They appear to have 
9tmk below the level of the surroimding surface^ and 
to be walled in on all sides by pevpendienlar roeky 
diffii. Bonk valleys are most commonly to be m^ 
with in the Blue Mountains and their o£^s. Such 
are the vaUey of Cox's Biver, Gap^rtee, and others of 
less size in the Blue Mountains ; Burrogorang, the 
valley through which the WoKondilly flows before its 
junction with the Nepean ; the valley of the Kangaroo 
Eiver ; and Araluen. The bottom of the last men- 
tioned is 2000 feet below the level of the surrounding 
country. Usually^ simk valleys have but one 
entrance, and are inaceessibie to wheeled vdbicles. A 
ref erenoe to the map wiU i^ow that the valleys throogh 
which some of the eastern rivers flow are longi* 
tudinal, that is parallel to the direction of the Dividing 
Chain. This fact may be noted especially in the case 
of the Clarence River, and some of its affluents ; the 
Hawkesbury ; and the Shoalhaven. The parallelism 
between the Coast Ranges and the Dividing Chain 
accounts for the existence of these longitudinal 
valleys. 

25. Plains. — The whole of the western portion of 
the colony, from the western edge of the table lands 
to the ranges beyond the Darling, is occupied by 
immense plains^ — ^level tracts of country, little elevated 
above the sea. So perfect is the level of these f^abis 
that, in times of flood, rivers hanre been known to 
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&nsr in the ^posite directioB to their t?rdi»ary cur- 
rent ; a&d from tha tlightaess cf ih« elope> tb^ riv^C9 
hUTe ft tfsaden^ to aoemmuUiie thw »wplus wat^se 
in msas^sm md l»goo»a The IBi^ex Mmqnjm^^ im 
eoaimpH v^ ^ lower p«v^ of i^ course spreada itgtelf 
ant VB(U) mushes of eonaidemble e^texLt> bx which it 
was ferxst^xij supposed to tenoiuate. Other rivei^ 
ioaim 4n4hb£a»ah«fih-^aai in the eases^ of the Mimraj aud 
XJpp^ Darlmg. la illustratiooA of the slightuess of 
tlm lalope, it may be mentioiied that» at Wallambora> 
Idbe Biver Feel is mij 800 feet above the sea level ;^ 
and, aft the w«te» have to flow a distaivce of ISOO* 
sdiles before they i?eaeh the ooeaa> it foUowa that the 
£dl m thi» pott of the ooimti^ doea iiot esLoeed half a 
fooft peir mile» Hilly xidge^ are found at dist^it 
intesnralsy but they rarely attain a greater elevatiosi 
itMOi 500 feet above the level of tfa^ plain, and are 
ftir&eixKHtte of ineonsiderable extent The soil of 
these plains variee. Xhe prindipal kind ia a rich, 
black tenacious mould, formed by the decomposition 
of trap I but tracts of light saady soil— sometimea 
consisting of pure aand'^are. largely interspersed. 
"Wh^n supplied with auffioient moisture, the black 
soil produces grass and herbage in the most exuberant 
luxuriance, though cultivation has not yet been found 
to prosper. Distinctive names have hitherto been 
applied to these plains to a limited extent only. Thoae 
most commonly known by name are the Liverpool 
Plains, lying between the Liverpool Range and the 
Nundawar Bange. Pew large rives flow through 
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the great plains ; but they are iDttersected by uoine- 
ro\is Bmall streams, which, ia the hot season, are 
completely dried up, leaving no trace of moisture, but 
channels only to show where streams had been, in 
some districts, the only reservoirs are shallow pools, 
which receive the rain as it falls, but firom which the 
water is speedily evaporated by the burning heat of 
the sun. Hence it happens not un£?equently that 
the traveller may journey fifty, or even a hundred, 
miles without finding water. While this extreme 
dryness is the general characteristic of the great 
plains, it sometimes occurs that extensive districts are 
inundated in consequence of a rapid and heavy fall 
of rain, which causes the water to accumulate before 
it can be carried off by the ordinaiy channels, owing 
to the slightness of the slope. In their native state, 
the plains are generally clothed with luxuriant vege- 
tation. The wild grasses and herbs sometimes grow 
to a greater height than that of a man. 

26. The Coast Disteict. — ^The various spurs run- 
ning eastward from the Dividing Chain serve to 
diversify the surfe^e of the Coast District, which is 
accordingly found to consist of alternate valleys and 
ranges throughout its whole extent. Its elevation 
above the sea level varies, though it is generally but 
slight. 

27. Table of Mountains with their Elevations 

AND FBOrCIFAL FeAKS. 
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1. New Snglaud i?a»^e.--- (3^^00—5000 feet.) 

Ben Lomond. ............... 5000* feet. 

Rumbec ., 4947* „ 

Joconda 4927* „ 

Boulgering Peak 4754* „ 

Capoompeta 4730* „ 

Chandler's Peak 4501* „ 

Mount Duval 4174* „ 

Blue Mountain 4126* „ 

Apsley Bange (sununit) 3800* „ 

Hamham HiU 3681* „ 

OhioHill ,.., 3579* „ 

Claxke's Lookout 3435* „ 

2. Macpherson'a iZan^e. ^(3000— 5700 feet.) 

Mount Lindsay 5700 feet. 

Mount Bamey (?) 4—5000 „ 

Mount Gipps (?) 4—5000 „ 

Mount Warning 3353 „ 

3. TJhe ffaatings Range, 

MountSeaView .., 6000 feet. 

4. Ntmdawar Range, 

Mount Lindsay ". (?) 3000 feet. 

o, Moonhi Range. 

The summit 3593* feet. 

6. Liverpool iZan^*.— (3500—4900 feet.) 

Mooan, or Mount McArthur (?) 4200 feet. 

Oxley'sPeak (?) 4000 „ 

Terell (?) 4000 „ 

Toworra ...•(?) 4000 ,^ 

Tinagroo ...... ... .......(?) 4000 „ 

Kois. — ^Numbers marked * imply that the measurements were made by 
Rey. W. B. Clarke. The query denotes that the estimated height is not 
based on actual measurement. 
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MotmtTemi (P) 4000 feet. 

MtttTttUa * 8710* „ 

Hanglng'vRock ..,3413*„ 

Summit between Barnard j 33^2* 
Rirer and Oaky Creek/ 

7. The Fed iJan^e.— (2000 feet.) 

Turi 5952* feet. 

8. Mount Royal Range.-'i?) (3000 feet.) 

Cobrabald, or Mount Royal. .(P) 3000 feet. 

WoUen , (?) 3000 „ 

Dyriftg •,,»..,(?) 3000 „ 

9. WarruTnbungle i?an/7C.— (2500— 3000 feet.) 

MountEjonouth ,,..>.%,. 3000 feet. 

10. Blue Mountain ^aw^g.— (3000— 4000 feet.) 

Beemarang (?) 4100 feet. 

Honeysuckle Hill (?) (4000 feet) 

Mount Adine # . . 3736 ,, 

Mount King George ...••».#.. 3620 „ 

Mount Glarenoe ,....»•*. 3600 „ 

Mount York 3440 „ 

Mount Blaxland 3266 „ 

MountTomah 3240 „ 

Evans' Crown (?) 3200 „ 

TayanPic .(?) 4000 „ 

11. The Hunter /Jan^e.— (2600— 3000 feet.) 

Coricudgy .*.(?) 3000 feet. 

KuUo * (?) 2600 „ 

MonundUla. ,..(?) 2500 „ 

Popporg *.(?) 2600 „ 

Werong (?) 2500 „ 

Warrawolong (?) 2500 „ 

12. Mittagong -ff(zn5rf.(— 2000 feet.) 

Highest point » , . • 2464 feet. 
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13. Macquane J2»ii^«.--(SO00— 4008 feet.) 

Moimt Canobplas ,, «...% 4610 feet. 

Cooaaljing ...,.,., .{?) 3500 „ 

14. Cullarin fiance.— (3000 feet.) 

Therolonong • 3108 feet. 

Garrangal 3058 „ 

CuUarin (?) ^000 „ 

Motint Fitton (?) 3000 „ 

Mount Chaton (?) 3000 „ 

MountDixon (?) 3000 „ 

15. Mundoonen Range. 

Mundoonen. 

16. Gourock 5aw^«.— (3000— 4000 feet.) 

Jindtdian 4300* feet. 

Uranbeen • 3800* „ 

Tnmanwong 
Talerang. 

17. Manero i?a»^tf.— (3500— 4000 feet.) 

Head of Kybean River 4010* feet. 

Malady's Peak ..♦*,...*..*.. 3880* „ 

, Head of Winifred's Peak. . • , . . 3709* „ 

KimitabelHill 3465* „ 

Brothers 
Jenmbruthera 

Cooma Hill 
Coolringdon 
Jejedzcrick Hill 
Bobundara Hill. 

18. Muniong jBan^e.— (5000— 6000 feet.) 

Mount Kosciusko 7308* feet. 

Ram's Head 6838* „ 

Jagungal 6763* ,, 

GungarUn •«.• 5337* „ 

Grackemback 4697* „ 
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19. Murrumbidffee J?<ifi^«.— (4000-— 6000 feet) 

Mnnagmal .,,,., 6987* feet. 

Jalltila ••• •'••».•• 6934* ,, 

CentiyBox 
Hoont dear 
Mount Tennant. 

20. Tumut Range, 

Talbingo • 



• • » 



I t » • 



21 . Murray Range, 

Mount Dargal , . , , 5490 feet, 

NackieNackie ,.,,, *...,, 2242 ,, 

Tumberumba. 

22. Budawang Range,— (ZOOO feet.) 

Budawang .....'....'.,, 3800 feet. 

Cuirocbilly 

Pigeon House (Diddel) 

Womballaway 

Talaterang. 

23. South Coast Range,-^{3000 feet.) 

Coolungubbera , , , 3712* feet, 

24. Barrier Range, 

Mount Arrowsmith , , 2000 feet, 

Lyell. 
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28. Slopes. — The drainage system of New South 
Wales is remarkably simple, there being but one prin* 
cipal watershed — ^the Great Dividing Chain ; and three 
principal slopes — ^the Eastern, the Southern, and the 
Western. Besides these, there is a small system of 
inland drainage, that, namely, of Lake George. The 
comparative sizes of the different slopes may be seen 
from the following estimate, in round numbers, of 
their respective areas : — 

I. Western Slope 270,000 square miles. 

II. Eastern Slope 50,000 „ 

III. Southern Slope . . . • 3,000 „ 

IV. Inland Slope 300 „ 

It is evident, therefore, that not less than five-sixths 
of the whole surface of the colony is drained by the 
rivers on the western slope. 

29. Rivers ; Sources and Directions. — ^With few 
exceptions, the rivers have their sources in the 
Great Dividing Bange, from which they flow 
eastward or westward. This is their general direc* 
tion; some peculiar modifications will be stated 
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hereafter. Those tributaries of the Darling which 
join it on the right bank, rise in high land to 
the northward, and flow southerly. A minute 
examination of a good map of the colony will reveal 
some striking correspondences in the direction of the 
rivers. For example, on the eastern sloi)e, the 
general direction of the principal rivers is first north, 
or south, and then, making an abrupt bend, eastward. 
The large rivers to the north of the Hunter — ^the 
Clarence and the Macleay— flow southward at first, 
but have some tributaries running to the norfli; 
while fliose to the south of the Hunter — ^the Hawker 
bury and Shoalhaven — ^flow northward. The rivers 
just enumerated are made to observe this direction by 
the fact that they flow through longitudinal valleys, 
parallel with the Great Dividing Chain. This coin- 
cidence in direction is still more remarkable on the 
western slope, where the rivers seem to describe 
parallel curves, flowing first northward, ihen north- 
west, west, and finally south. 

30. Pall ajh) Courses. — ^The average faU of the 
eastern slope is calculated at seventy £^t per loile ; of 
the west^n, at three &eft per mile f<Mr tibe whcde course 
of the waters. The rivers draining 'die eastern dk)^ are 
unconnected with each other, and consequently form 
many B^[>arate basins^ some of them of smaU extent ; 
^?iiile, on the oth^ hand, all the rivers on the westem 
^..^^^...^diCl^ eventually unite their waters and form but one 
immense basin, that of Ihe Biver Murray. Again, the 
eourses of the eastern rivers are comparatively short 
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aad dieir stl^iGeas rii|)tdy but the contrary is tho oa«e 
thie wetib&ax nv-^ns whidi are losg and slu|^gish. 



31 . VoLUMB.-— Tlie rivers of New South Wales are 
distinguished by the usual characteristics of streams 
flowing through countries situated near the Tropics, 
and have also some peculiarities of their own. In the 
first place, the volume of water they contain varies to 
a ^reat extent with the seasons. During those por- 
tions of the year when little or no rain falls, the 
largest streams are greatly diminished in depth and 
volume, while the smaller ones cease to flow, and 
ev^sx becoi&e altogeHier dried up. It not un£requently 
ibapp^aB that water caaiiot be obtained &om. the bed 
of a river except in a few ponds or waterholes, at 
gx^eat distaxtces £rom «ach oth^. This defect is 
aggravated by the excessive dryness of the climate, 
which promotes rapid evaporation and exhausts the 
water contained in the channels of rivers, preventing, 
at the same time, the deposition <^ a fresh supply. 
Ou the eastern slope^ the faH of the land is so rapid that 
tho oiixr^it o£ the rivers flows with great velocity, 
aad die country is drained in a short space of time^ 
On the other hand, the enoamous length of the courses 
of the west^^ rivers^ which have few tributaries 
exo^t near their sources; the sluggishness of the 
streams arising fi[*om the level nature of the country 
through whidi they flow; and the facilities fear 
Gvapcn^ation thus afforded, together with the generally 
aiM and thirsty chamcter of the soil : cause their 
waters to be easily exhaust^. Except in the case of 
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the riyers having their sources in the Muniong BangOi 
all the streams depend for their supply of wateir 
entirely upon the rain-fall; and, in consequence of 
the rocky and precipitous nature of the mountain^ 
the rain is carried off almost as rapidly as it ib 
deposited. As there is, therefore, no collection of 
water in internal reservoirs, either of rocky caverns 
or mossy swamps, there can be none of that gradual 
percolation of the moisture by means of which the 
rivers of other countries are supplied with a perennial 
stream. 

32. Volume, compakattve. — From the circum- 
stances just recited, arises this apparent anomaly in 
the condition of Australian rivers, that they decrees 
in size in proportion as they recede fix)m their sources. 
From these causes, also, it happens that the Darling, 
with a course longer than that of the Danube, and a 
basin probably of greater extent, has, in comparison 
with the same river, but an inconsiderable volume of 
water. In fact, the usual rule that the volume of a 
river depends upon the extent of its basin, appears to 
be flatly contradicted by the peculiar circumstances 
of Australia. The coast rivers indeed seem to be in 
accordance with rule ; but this apparent agreement is 
explained by the feujt that their lower courses being 
influenced by the tide, are in reality inlets of the sea. 
The rivers flowing £rom the Muniong Bange are 
materially increased in volume during the spring and 
summer by the melting of the snow, and are thus 
more constantly supplied with water. Most of the 
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nvers of the western slope in the higher part of their 
eoiurees, on tiie Table Lands, consist of chains of deep 
pools in rocky or earthy basins, and connected by 
watercourses. These pools seldom dry up, even in 
times of great drought when all appearance of water 
disappears from the watercourses; and it would, 
therefore, seem as if the waterholes, as they are 
called, were fed by springs, though this cannot be 
confidently asserted in many instances in New South 
Wales. 

33. Floods. — ^At certain seasons, the rains are liable 
to fall in extreme abundance so as to fill the rivers to 
overflowing and inundate the neighbouring country. 
These floods seem to occur to a greater extent than 
usual at certain irregular periods, and occasion serious 
injury to life and property. In former years, the 
Hawkesbury has been known to rise to an astonishing 
height above its ordinary level — ^according to some 
statements, as much as ninety feet. The destructive 
flood at Gimdagai in 1852, when the Murrumbidgee 
rose in some places fifty feet above the usual height, 
is one of the most remarkable examples of inundation 
occurring on the west of the Dividing Chain. In the 
year 1860, the rivers on the coast from Twofold Bay 
to the Manning Eiver, and including the Shoalhaven, 
Hawkesbury, and Hunter, were several times in 
flood, owing to long-continued heavy rains. 

34. Babs. — ^Most of the rivers on the eastern slope 
form bars at their mouths. These sand-banks are 
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caused pardy by the mud deposited by the rirer itsd^ 
and paortly by the sand washed up by the oeean. 
Their positions axe frequently changed, aooording a«r 
the riyer eunrent or the tide is the strongs. One 
effect of these bars is to impede uaTigation. 

36. Detailed Description of RiVEas. — The M- 
loiring descriptiye notes will serre to eonyey some 
notions of the magnitude and relatiye importanee of 
the yariouB streams and of any peculiarities in their 
courses or basins. 

East Store. 

1. The Richmond rises in the Hacpherson Sange^ near Mount 
Lindsay, and flows for some distance in a southerly direetion, 
receiying numerous tributaries, of whu^ thftt caJiied the No9rth 
Ann is the most considerable. A Uttle south of the %^i\ih 
parallel, it turns to the north-east and forms a broad estoaiyj^ 
communicating with the Pacific at Lennox Head. The entrance 
is obstructed by a bar which, under certain conditions of season 
and weather, is dangerous, excepting for vessels of small tcmnage. 

2. As regards length, Tolume, %nd extent of basin, the 
Clarence is one, of the finest xivers on the east coast. The 
sources of some of its numerous affluents He as much as 150 
miles apart in a straight line. The northern, or main stresBi, 
is composed of a number «£ viBs whieh rise in thje» Ma^^pt^vsoa 
Hange ; and it receives in Its course southward^ the TinibaxTa 
from the New England Kange, neaj: Capoompeta. In. this pait 
of its course, the Clarence fringes the Northern Table Land, at 
the base of which it flows for some distance. The southern branch 
of the Clarence rises in the lateral range forming the watershed 
between the Clarence and the Madeay ; and flows nortihwaxd, 
receiving the Boyd and -the Mitchell from Kew IB^ glff giH, 
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IVosB the confluence of the two hfanehes, the united stream 
flo^s in an easterly direction, receiving in its course the vatem 
of the XJrara smd other creeks. It becomes naWgable at about 
70 miles from the sea, which it enters through a wide estuarj 
called Shoal Bay. In the lower part of its course, the Clarence 
forms seyeral broad lalce-like expansiox^s whicht studded with 
islets, give a picturesque aspect to the scenery. The principal 
of these is named the Broadwater. 

3. The Macleay is composed of two principal branches, both 
rising in the Northern Table Land. One of these is the Gwyraj^ 
which rises a little south of Chandler's Peak and flows in a 
southerly direction to about the 31st parallel, where it joins the 
other branch, the Apsley. This riyer has its source in the 
southern portion of the New England Kange, and flows in a 
general northern direction but by a very circuitous course to 
the junction. The Apsley forms a cataract of great depth ia 
one part of its course, and flows through a ravine between steep 
clif&, said to be 3000 feet in elevation.- After receiving 
other tributaries, the Hacleay enters the sea at Trial Bay.. 
Between the Clarence and the Macleay, there are several small 
rivers flowing into the Pacific— the Bellenger, Nambuckra, &o. 
little is known of the country through which they flow, except 
that it is low and swampy. Few persons besides cedar cutters 
ever visit the neighbourhood. 

4. Following the coast southward, we next arrive at the 
Hastings Eiver, which rises near Moimt Sea View, flows 
easterly, and, after receiving numerous small tributaries, flows 
into the Pacific at Port Macquarie. 

5. The Manning has its source at the eastern extremity of the 
Liverpool Bange, and is augmented by the numerous affluents 
which flow into it from the same range and from the M.ount 
Boyal Bange. Its general course is easterly, and it forms a 
delta at its mouth. The two channels by which it communi- 
cates with the ocean are Farquhar and Harrington inlets, the 
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latter of which la completely blocked up with sand, wlule the 
passage oi the former is impeded by a dangerous bar. The 
delta is divided into several islands — ^Mitchell, Oxley, Jones, 
and Dumaresque Islands. 

6. The Karuah rises in the Mount Boyal Eange, and flow:j 
south and east into Port Stephens. 

7. One of the most important rivers on the east coast h 
the Hunter (Coquon). The main source of this stream is 
in the angle formed by the Liverpool and Mount Koyal 
Hanges, from both of which many tributaries descend. 
The vaUey of the Hunter being completely encircled with 
mountains, it receives tributaries from both banks throughout 
the whole of its course. The principal affluent is the Goulbum, 
which receives seven large creeks from, the Liverpool Kange 
and five from the Blue Mountain Eange and its eastern spurs. 
The united stream is augmented by the waters of the Patterson 
and the WiUiams on the left bank, and of the Wollombi and 
WalUa Creeks on the right. The general direction of the 
Hunter after its junction with the Gk)ulbum, is easterly, and it 
flows into the Pacific at Newcastle. In the lower part of its 
course the Hunter expands to a considerable width, and is 
navigable for about 30 mUes from its mouth. 

8. The basin of the Hawhe^ury (Deerubbun) is very curiously 
formed, and constitutes one of tixe geographical peculiarities of 
New South Wales. It consists of three slopes inclining in- 
wards—a northern, a western, and an eastern slope — e.g. : 

SLOPE. WATEB8HK1). OBNKBAl DIRBCTIOW 

OF WATEB8. 

Northern ,. Cullarin Ranged; Eastern spurs Northward. 
Eastern . , , . Blue Mountain Range ...... Eastward. 

Western . . niawarra Range Westward. 

The main stream comes from the Northern Slope. It is formed, 
in the first instance, of the WoUondilly and its southern branch, 
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the Mulwaree. In its progress northward the WoUondilly ia 
joined by the Cookbnndoon from the left, and by the Winge- 
canibee from the right bank. It then traverses the remarkable 
snnk valley called Burragorang, still keeping its northerly 
direction. The next important tributary, Cox's Kiver, collects 
the waters drained from the southern portion of the Blue 
Mountains, flows in a general easterly direction, and joins the 
WoUondilly, the united stream then assuming the name of 
Wairagamba. In the next place, several small streams rising 
on ihe west of the lUawarra Range, unite their waters and form 
the Cowpasture fiiver, which flows westerly into the Waira- 
gamba. The peculiarity about these westward flowing waters 
is^ that some of them rise within two milea of the sea shore, 
and flow in the opposite direction from it. The main stream 
is now called the Nepean, preserving that name until joined by 
the Ghx>se from the Blue Mountains, when it is designated the 
Hawkesbury. After receiving the Colo and the Macdonald 
from the Blue Mountains, the Hawkesbury turns suddenly to 
the eastward and discharges its waters into Broken Bay. Owing 
to the immense territory drained by the Hawkesbury, and the 
peculiarity of its watersheds, this river is more than ordinarily 
liable to sudden floods, which cause its waters to overflow its 
banks, and to rise to a great height above the usual level. The 
lower portion of the Hawkesbury is navigable, and the scenery 
on its banks is remarkable for its beauty and picturesque ap- 
pearance. 

9. The Shoalhaven, in its general course and direction, preserves 
a carious parallelism with the main stream of the Hiiwkesbury, 
first running northw;ard for a considerable distance, and then 
suddenly turning to the eastward. This river rises near the 
southern extremity of the Gk>urock Range, and flows northward 
through that portion of the southern Table Land which lies 
between the range just mentioned and the Budawang Bange. 
Numerous small tributaries join the Shoalhaven in this part of 
its course. After making the great bend to the eastward, it 



ddtcends from the table land and flows tSiroi]^ immense 
jrarmeB maging from 600 to 1500 liset in depth. Thaae^axe 
kxufWD. aa the " Shoalhaven Golliea." 

10. The Bundo, or Clyde, tises m the Budawang Bange said 
flows souihwardy parallel with the coast, into Bateman's Bay. 
It is short, but its lower course is navigable for vessels of 
considerable tonnage. 

11. The Moruffa rises on 1^ Table Iiand (8.), and flows 
easterly into the Pacific after a short ooorse of abost eighty 
niles. One of its small feeders drains the temadoible i^salneii 
Valley. 

12. The Tur^t rises in the Monaro Bange, and flows in an 
easterly direction into the Pacific. 

13. The nomeroiis feeders of the Bega Rirer take their rise 
in the Monaro and South Coast Ranges, and, after uniting into 
one stream, flow into the Pacific. 

14. The Ik>wamba rises in the South Coast Range, and fione 
into Twofold Bay. 

SouTHBBN Slope. 

15. Only one xiveBr drains this slope, the Mut^akftsr oc Sittmp 
Si^^. Its bsaaches rise \xx the Mimieag, Moxiaro» aiui Bouth 

Coast Ranges. They are — 

FROM UUmONa &ANSS. FROM MSNABO BARQE. FSOX SOUTH COAST RAKOB. 

Eucumbene "Wulwj'^e Bombala and tributaries 

Crackenback Bobundarra Cambolong 

Moamba MacLaughlan. Columboca 

Tongaro Haharatta. 

Moyengul 

Ingcegoodbee. 

The main stxeam rises in the Muniong Range. Owing to ^e 
brokenaature of the country through whidi it flows, the coune 
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of iihe Saowy Biver is exceedingly irregtdar. Its direction 
irozies firom STortli, to East, South, and West, and the slopes of 
its basin vary in the same manner. 

WussxeOf Slops* 

16. Commencing at the north, the first of the great rivers 
draining the western slope is the Darling (Callewatta), which 
drains more than half the colony. Omitting all mention of those 
among its feeders that belong more to Queensland than to Kew 
South Wales, the first large tributary is the Sarwan. This 
river, with its affluents, drains the western slope of the Korthem 
Table Xiand, together with a large portion of the great Plains. 
It draios, in particular, the magnificent tract known as the 
Liverpool Plains. The principal branches are — ^the MOJityrie 
or Karaula, the Gwydir, and the Kamoi or Peel. Each of 
these requires a separate notice. 

17. The M^Iniffe has all its sources in the New Englanid 
Bange, tern whidi it receives the Severn and Dumaresque 
Rivers, together witii some smaUer streams. Its course is 
circuitous, and as it reaches the flat country, it sends out 
ana-branches, as at Calandoon. 

16. The Gwydir (or Kindur) rans nearly parallel with the 
Ifiotjve. lis somtoes are in tbe New England and Nundewar 
Ranges. It joins the Karaula in 29° 30' a Latitude. 

19. The Namoi, or Bsel, drains a northern, a western, and a 
sottthem slope. Its general course is north- west, and it flows 
tiirough a comparatively well-watered country, receiving a large 
number of tributaries. It is composed of two principal streams 
— the Maluerindi, which receives the Manilla and some smaller 
affluents ; and the Peel XHroper, which is fed by the Cockburn 
and a large number of creeks rising in the Liverpool Range. 
After the junction of these two streams, the Namoi receives 
on the south bank the ConadHly and Terebeile rivers, both 
having their nimierous sources in the Liverpool Range. 
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20. The Barvoan next receives on its left bank, the CastUreoffh 
from the Warrombtmgle Bange, and the Merri MerriCtefk 
running nearly parallel. 

21. The Macquark (Wambool) is formed by the ximon of the 
Fish Kiver and Campbell's River, the head waters of which 
rise on the west slope of the Blue Mountain Bange. Its course, 
at first irregular, becomes more direct as it emerges from the 
Table Land and mountainous country out into the level open 
plains, and during one half its length is about north-west. From 

t he right bank it receives the Winbumdale Creek, the Turon 
Kiver, the Cudgcgong, the Talbragar, and the Coalbaggie 
Creek; from the left it receives the Bell River and various 
smaller streams. In the lower part of its course, the Macquarie 
expands and spreads its waters over a large tract of lowrlying 
plain, forming, according to the character of the season, a vast 
swamp, or an inland lake in which the river was formerly 
believed to terminate. The Macquarie, however, issues fcoim 
the swamp, and resumes its course to the Barwan which it 
joins a little to the south of the 30th parallel. 

22. Meanwhile, on the right bank, the Darling prox>er, ihc 
Balonne or Karran — with its ana>branches, the Bokhara and the 
Culgoa — joins the Barwan, and the united stream, henceforward 
known as the Darling only, flows in a south-westerly direction 
into the Murray, which it enters by two mouths. 

23. The Bogan is next received from the left bank, and 
although the confluence of these two streams is fuUy 600 miles 
from the sea, this is the last considerable tributary, with the 
exception of the Wairego which joins the Darling to the 
southward of the 28th parallel. The Paroo probably unites 
with the Darling still further to the south. 

24. The Lachlan (Calare) is the next main stream, though 
--gieatly inferior in length and extent of basin to the Darling. It 

rises on the western flanks of the Cullarin Range, and for sdnie 
distance flows in a northerly direction. After uniting witih' the 
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Jerrawa Creek, it asaumea the name of Narrawa, and receives 
the Crookwell and some minor tributaries from the right. It is 
then joined by the Abercrombie also from the right bank, and 
is then difitinctively known as the Lachlan. The Boorowa 
from the left, and the Belubula from the right, are the last 
considerable affluents, although numerous creeks and rivulets, 
in addition to those mentioned, contribute to swell the waters 
of the Lachlan. Sweeping round to the west and north-west 
like an arc of a circle, the Lachlan finally makes it% way into 
the Murrumbidgee, flowing in the lower part of its course^ 
through vast level plains. 

25. The upper course of the Murrumbidgee is singularly tor- 
tuous. Like the Snowy River, it receives tributaries from all 
directions, and some of these, which nse within a few miles of its 
own source, do not mingle their waters till 200 or 300 miles of its 
course have run. The remotest sources of the Murrumbidgee 
lie among the Muniong, Manero and Murrumbidgee Ranges, 
and at first its direction is south-east; but in the 
neighbourhood of CSooma it turns abruptly to the northward, 
and maintains that direction for some distance, first receiving 
the waters of the XJmaralla and its feeders frt)m the right bank. 
The Queanbeyan from the Gfourock Range, and the Yass River 
from the Cullarin Range next contribute their waters in suc- 
cession ; and afker them, two others frt>m the left bank, the 
Ooodradigbee and the Tumut, besides smaller streams, such as 
the Adelong, the Nackie, and the Tarcutta. After the first 
300 miles it pursues a westerly course, and uniting with the 
Lachlan, the joint streams flow into the Murray. 

26. The Murray (Millewa) rises in the Muniong Range near 
Mount Kosciusko, and flows westerly and north-westerly 
through the whole width of the colony, receiving in its course 
the drainage of nearly half of Eastern Australia. The Murray 
iSy thnelbre, the most important stream in this portion of 
Auitnliay if not indeed the largest yet known in the whole 
OQQtineat. 
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26. The lower conrses of tlie Murray and Murrumbidgte axe 
connected by ana-bianches with each other. For example, the 
Wakool (Edward) Biver runs out of the Huzray and flows in 
nearly the same direction. After receiTing and throwing oiF 
nnmerona ana-branches, it is joined by the Biver Ooates, itsdf 
consisting mainly of the Tanko Creek, an ana-branch fi:t>m the 
KuiTumbidgee and the Billabong Creek. Much of tSiis part 
of the colpny is consequently covered with a network of 
streams. 

36. Lakes. — ^The Lakes of New South Wales are 
few in number compared with the rast extent of its 
territory, and are also of small sizes. On aecoimt of 
the general dryness of the climate, and the infirequency 
of the fall of rain in most parts of the coimtaryy the 
lakes are sometimes reduced to the condition of mere 
swamps, and it has eyen happened that the bed of a 
lake has been brought under cultiyation. Hie 
numerous small lakes which abound in some parts of 
the country are locally termed " Lagoons." 

37. First Lake Begion. — ^Lakes are found in two 
districts of the colony, and they drfiFer in character 
accordingly. The first of these districts is situated on 
the Southern Table Land, on the western side of the 
Dividing Chain chiefly. Li this district are Lake 
Qeorge, Lake Bathurst, and the Tarrago Lakes. The 
first of these is in general about 15 miles in length by 
five in breadth, with an area of about 40 square milest 
though its dimensions vary oonjaiderably witk ib^ 
nature of the seasons. Although situated at an «]ev» 
tion of 2000 feet above the level of the sea, iSei» 
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lake reoebf^B. the drainage of a considerable extent 
of country on its eastern and southern banks. The. 
western shore is hemmed in by a steep range of hills 
of no great elevation. Lake Eathurst, in the same 
latitude (35° S.), but further to the eastward, is much 
smaller than Lake George, being about three miles 
in diameter, and having an area of eight square 
miles. It is supplied with water from numerous 
small streams which flow only in rainy weather. The 
Tarrago Lake lies to the north of Lake George, and' 
is of very small extent. StiU farther north, and neax 
the crest of the Dividing Chain, is the Burra Burra 
Lake, at an elevation of about 3000 feet above the 
sea. 

38. Second Lake Eegion. — The second lake region 
lies along the lower courses of the great western 
rivers. For the reasons already stated, it is extremely 
diflB-cult to determine the size of these lakes, inasmuch 
as they depend for their supply of water either upon 
the amount of rmnfaU, or upon the overflowing of the 
rivers. Near the Laejilan Eiver, and on the eastern 
side, are Lakes Oowal, CudjallagongorEegent'sLake, 
and Quawingame ; on the right bank, Lakes Wal- 
jeers and Boyango. On the right bank of the 
Murrumbidgee lies Lake Paika. Between the Murray 
and Murrumbidgee are Lakes Urana, Tala, and 
Yonga. Near the Murray, on the right bank, are 
Lakes Proa, Benanee, and Victoria, the last near the 
western boundary of the colony. Lake CawndiUa is 
situated on the right bank of the Darling. 
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39. — ^Table of Eiveks. — ^Table showing the lengths 
of rivers and the areas of their basins : — * 

I. — ^East Slope. 

BIYESS. LEV0TH8 AREA OF BASINS. - 

(windings included). 

Bichmond 120 miles. 2,400 square mile?. 

Clarence 240 8,600 

Blacleay 190 4,800 

Hiastinga 70 1,400 

Mamiing 100 3,000 

Kaniah 45 600 

Hunter 300 7,900 

Hawkesbury 330 8,700 

Shoalhaven 260 3,300 

Clyde 70 450 

Moruya 80 350 

Tuross , 60 600 

Bega ......•• 60 550 

Towamba 40 300 

Other small rivers ,, .. 7,650 

Total.. 50,000 

II. — SOUTHEBN SlOPF. 

Snowy Kiver ( 240milesin 

i NewSouth Wales 

Eucumbene \ > 3 000 

Mowamba I Tributaries of the ' 

Bobimdarra i Snowy River 

Bombala / 

ni. — Inlakd Slope. 

TuraUo Creek \ 2^^ 

Butmaroo Creek • . . . ' 

* Thege figures ate mere estimates. Until actual surreys of the oountfX 
hare been made, they may be used as approximations to the truth. 
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Mooni... 
Narran . 
Warrego 
Paroo ... 



rV. — ^Westebn Slope. 

LUrOTHS. 

. . • • . . miles. 



M'Intyre 

Gwydir 

Kamoi i 

Gastlereagh 

Maoquarie 

Bogan 

Barwan 

Darling (proper) . • . 



350 
445 
600 
365 
750 
450 
510 
650 



Total fob Darling and affluents 



• • • • 



Lachlan 

Yass 

Queanbeyan .<■ 
Umeralla .... 
Goodradigbee 

Tuxnut 

Muxrumbidgee 



700 
70 



350 



ARIA or BASINS. 

.... square miles. 



Total fob Mubbumbidoee and affluents 

Murray 1,120 

Total fob Mubbay and affluents . . . • 



5,250 

9,500 

17,500 

5,200 

18,000 

8,300 

4,150 

100,000 

198,000 

27,000 

675 

700 

750 

550 

1,600 

25,725 

57,000 

15,500 
270,000. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Climaxk. 

40. Genebal Chaeactebistzcs of Glqcate. — Liyisig 
between the 28th and 39th parallel of sonili laiit^/tfl^ 
New South Wales occupies the wanner portion of -Ae 
South TempOTate Zone. The character of the t^hnata 
may he partly inferred irom the fact that I3ie country 
is included in the space bounded by the isothermal lines 
of 70° and 60°, and is similarly situated to the south 
of Spain and Portugal, north of AJ^ica, and tha 
Southern States of North America. In general iexmBy 
the climate may be described as warm and dry. 
Great variations of temperature are occasionally 
experienced for short periods ; but, on the average of 
years, the difference between the mean temperatures 
of summer and winter is not more than twenty 
degrees. In like manner, the generally dry condition 
of the atmosphere is in some years increased, and 
severe droughts ensue ; while, on the other hand, 
excessive rains and consequent floods prevail at 
uncertain intervals. 

41. Varieties of Climate. — ^But, in a country of 
such vast extent as New South Wales, it is to be 
expected that diversities of climate wiU exist; and 
accordingly we find that such differences are actually 
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observed, and are produced not* only by Taadatioia of 
latitude, but also by ineqtrality of eleyation above the 
ses^le/vel. Some others of the causes which ioflaeiice 
dmiffle operate with more or less force in di£[^areiti 
portions of the country, as, for instance, pxoximity to 
the sea, position and direetion of the mountain chainsy 
and the preyailing winds. While, therefore, the 
general character of the climate r^nains as above de- 
scxibed, it may be classed under three Taiietie% 
corresponding to the physical divisions previously 
pointed out. The preciBe nature of the differences 
between these districts, as regards climate, may be 
seen from the following Table, London being taken 
as a*basis of comparison : — 

MIAN ANNUAL MEAN ANNUAL FALL AVEBAOB NUMBEB OF 



TSXPRB^iTUBB. 


OF BAIN. 




WZI ftATB. 


.IiandoB 60° 


24 inehes 


• • 


175 


Coast District .. 67° 


60 inohea 


• • 


140 


Table Lands" ..54° 


30 inches 


• • 


114 


Interior Plains.. 65° 


19 inches 


. • 


64 



It must, of course, be understood that the figures given 
above are mere approximations, sufOlcient observations 
xfot having been taken to ensure strict accuracy. 

431. Ctjmate of the Coast Beohon. — The Coaat 
Begion extends over nine degrees of latitude. This 
cxrcumetance alone is sufficient to caujse some varia- 
tion in the temperature of different parte; but in 
genaifil, the character of the dimate does not alter td 
any material extent. The.meaa aimual temperature 
is higher, and the fall of rain greater than in the other 
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divisions, but it is not subject to the extremes of heat 
and cold which are sometimes felt on the plains. It 
is warmer than the Table Lands on account of its 
lower elevation ; and the moderating influence of the 
ocean preserves it from the great heats of the interior. 
The proximiiy of the Dividing Chain to the sea causes 
a greater amount of rain to fall on the Coast Hegion ; 
for the clouds brought up by the south-east wiad 
are arrested in the progress westward by that range, 
and are made to deposit their moisture on its eastern 
flanks. In summer, the prevailing wind is the 
north-east — ^a sea-breeze blowing with considerable 
regularity, though not so certain as within the tropics. 
It is varied chiefly by the hot wind blowing front the 
north-west, and by a cold wind from the south. The 
hot winds blow occasionally during the summer, 
and raise the temperature in exposed situations as 
high as 120^. They are also excessively dry, and 
their combined heat and dryness not only render them 
intolerably oppressive to the human constitution, but 
cause them to affect vegetation injuriously by scorch- 
ing and shrivelling leaves and withering flowers and 
fruits. The cause of the hot wind is not known. 
Formerly it was believed to be produced by the 
heating of the atmosphere in the neighbourhood of 
the great desert which was supposed to occupy the 
interior of the continent ; but it is now more generally 
regarded as forming one of a series of similar currents 
prevailing in Southern Europe, Northern Africa, 
Arabia, Siberia, North and South America. The hot 
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wind is usually succeeded by a breeze fix)m the souths 
ward, which, from its lower temperature, imparts a 
a grateful coolness to the atmosphere, and invigorates 
the frame rendered languid by the excessive heat. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, the climate of the 
coast region is, generally speaking, genial, healthy, 
and pleasant. The vegetable products are of a 
strangely varied character. The banana and the oak, 
the apple and the fig, the vine fnd the peach flourish 
side by side. 

43. Climate op the Table Lands. — ^The climate of 
the Table Lands, by reason of their greater elevation, 
is considerably colder than that of the other sections 
of the colony. As regards humidiiy, it holds a posi- 
tion between the coast and the plains, being dryer 
than one and moister than the other. Some portion 
of these differences is doubtless occasioned by the 
presence of the great mountain chain which, though 
never rising to the level of perpetual congelation, is 
in parts frequently covered with snow for tolerably 
long periods. In winter, the temperature frequently 
falls below the freezing point, and ice is then very 
common ; but the frost is generally of short duration, 
3S the power of the mid-day sun is sufficient tD 
produce a thaw. Altogether the climate closely 
resembles that of the South of England^ though, .from 
tlie fact that the rain falls more rapidly and less 
constantly, the excessive humidity of the English 
climate is not experienced. The fruits, grain, and 
vegetables of the British Islands may be cultivated to 
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gNti pMfdctkxa on the Table LandB, tke Coast Begpoa 
beuig too hot fiir flonie of these, as the goosebeny 
«Bd euEBaot. On tba other haod, tke semi-tropical 
pKedjwtioBti of the ooast, aa the baaanay do not 
fburiflh osx tiie Table Landa^ on account of the 
diminiflhed temperature. 

44- GuMATE OF THE IirTKEiOE Platns. — On the 
PlainSy heaty cold, bjmI diynoBs are more intense than 
in the other portions of the colony. It is hotter, 
because the cooling influences of proximity to the sea 
and of elevation are wanting ; it is colder, because of 
atk^ more rapid radiation of heat and exposure to ooljd 
winds ; and diyer, beoaofie of the absence of mountain 
chains to attract clouds, arrest their progress, and 
bring about i^e precipitation of their moisture. Duxiog 
summer and in HkB sun, the temperature has been 
known to rise to l&e height of ISO^ PaJbrenheit ; while 
in winter idghts the thermometer has fallen almost to 
zero. Jkgain, while the general character of the 
climate is l^iiot of extreme dryness, it has be^Ei vaxied, 
on the one Iiand, by occasional years of drought durii^ 
which no rain feE; and on the other, by years of 
ozoesBiine rain. In the one case, the rast levd. plains 
ware oonvserted into waterless deserts in which the 
mirage was of not in&equent occurrence ; and in the 
other, they were dianged into immense laJkes and 
apparently interminable swamps. Hence it has 
happened that, in the i^ot where one explorer has 
described a large and beautiful lake, another, in 
succeeding years, has foimd wide meadows, well 
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grassed, but deficient in water. . A remarkable 
example of this &ct is afforded by the reports of the 
explorers, Oxley and Sturt. The former fomid the 
lower courses of the Macquarie and Lachlan to expand 
into vast marshes which effectually checked his 
advance, and led him to belieye that a large inland 
sea existed in this part of Australia. When after an 
interval of ten years, three of which had been 
* fiKtconely dry, Sturt visited' the region of the 
ICaoqnade, he found hd water, but a dry axid tract 
xBsemUing a d^aert. 



45. Oeneiul IIemabes. — Some of tiie general 
characteristi(^ of the climate are the lightness and 
purity of the atmosphere, the bright, clear appearance 
of the sky, and the prevalence of sunshine. These, 
together wiliL the dryness of the air, tend to counteract 
&B ansBrntiag aad dobilitatmg effects of greai; heat, 
jBBd tims sesider the climate more endurable than 
Aote o£ countries in wihieh a high temperature is 
.aoeompamed witk excessive moisture. The che^:&il, 
leoliilaralang qualily of the dimate striken the stranger 
fitnn any of the dull and murky countries of the north, 
IBB onB of iiiamost markBd fesJsarm, Notwitlistanding 
ibe simiber of wet dajfi — ihai is, days <m which some 
sdst JftUfr— 'the eectadnty d fiae weather can be 
depended upon for long pmods. The rain is abnost 
-tropical in its <)haraeter, falling rapidly and in large 
qufiiititieB ecq^eeiaJly during the frequent thunder 
stanns which occur in the warm season. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Geological SniucTURE. — Soil. — ^Mineral 

Phoductions. 

46. In so extensive a country as New South Wales,* 
it is natural to suppose that the varieties of geological 
formation will be numerous and strongly contrasted; 
and as a consequence of this diversity, it will he 
admitted that a detailed description would not be 
possible except by expatiating upon the subject at 
great length. The following account is therefore 
very general in its nature. 

47. Genbhal Geological Structube. — ^The Table 
Lands consist, for the most part, of primaiy rooks^ 
granite and its varieties. These form as it were the 
flow of the Table Lands, and are in many places, 
pierced and rent by the intrusion of other igneoua 
rocks of trappean formation, or covered with strata of 
the metamorphic series, as mica slate. Oocaaioiialfy 
the primary rocks rise into lofty peaks, as in the case 
of Moimt Kosciusko, which consists of a sienMic com 
resting upon a granite base ; but as a general rule^ 
they form only a gently undulating sui&oe, or swell 
into ridges of a rounded contour and moderate eleva- 
tion. The trap rocks which penetrate the granite 
floor sometimes spread out into tracts of level country, 
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fonxung the plains, as they are popularly termed, on 
tihe Table Lands ; but as frequently rise into sharp 
naked peaks. An example of the latter may be seen 
in the Inrexpool Eang^T* ^3ocks of *the secondary age 
chiefly preyail in the coast district, butthey are occasion- 
ally disturbed and penetrated by some of the eruptiYe 
rocks. That narrow strip of territory bordering upof 
tiie coast and named the Blawarra District, exempli- 
fies this statement in a remarkable manner. In this 
district it would appear as if the original coast had 
been upheaved to the height of 1500 feet by the 
eruption of igneous rock, and that the edge of the 
mountains was formed by the precipitous cliffit of the 
former shore. The trap so produced constitutes the 
greater portion of the surface of the district. In con- 
firmation of this Tiew, it may be mentioned that shells 
of a marine iype axe found upon the mountains which 
formed the ancient sea-margin. Among the secondary 
rocks imder consideration, none are, perhaps, of 
greater importance* than those of the carboniferous 
group which occupy a large proportion of the Ooast 
District. The Great Plains of the western interior are 
composed of tertiary rocks and recent deposits, alter- 
nating with extensive areas formed of trap. While 
no traces of recent volcanic action are observable in 
any part of the colony, it will be seen from the fore- 
going statements that this agency has been mainly 
instrumental in giving to the country its present 
structure and appearance. 

48. Soil. — ^In general terms, the character of the 



WliBft Ate soil is fnaacMd by the disiategnliQn of 
ptimaiy and fleooodaEry xodaB, it ic^ npnlili tiw eosofifh 
tk»s ncytod heieaftsr, of a poor «&d l3CBnai.^|^nIi1|^ 
being defidefft in!&.ofle trngmcwaSL nHMifJMw?> ia^tt- 
diemto y^hiA. proftow iiii<ial%. 3]he cofniK^aomftaBOgfr 
maj for tiie prodosotaoft of TqgvbaMe xaaoki are neai^ 
aU absent in N«F«ra0«ilL Wales. Xbe trees am alsQait 
univcnsaUj ^e^ezgiteetBi, aind Ouere is ooaiBdi]ueiii%io 
deposit of kiaveB in antunm. The leaves aaredesiitai^ 
fbr &e most part, of salts ; and when they &Uy ^kat 
decomposition into mould is prevented by tibd hesi^ 
and diyness of llie climate. There is^ therelbrey ia 
New Bonlii Wales a large qixantity of lasid at 
moderate &frWby^ suitable lor graang pm^^eseB) 
toge&er with a oonsideraHe proportion ^ -&« 
worst description (cold day or loose sand), (weieBa^hf 
either grazing or agricultmal purposes. Bsatt in oases 
wh^» Hie soil is produced £rcm the decompoaitioSL el 
trap or limestozke rock, it is of high qiial%', requixii^ 
only abundant moisture to render it extremely |^n»- 
dnctive. For example, the Illawairasa Distrbt btt 
sdl composed, to a igreat extent^ of trap, and it 
exhibits a high degree of fertility, as is manifest it&m. 
t&e Itixarianee of its indigenous vegetation. The low 
gmmnds Ijing along the banks of the niT^ers, esipecia% 
liiose Bowing into the PaciBc, are formed of xicb 
aXhmum, in some cases won^rfiilly fSertile. The 
hottom lands of the Clarence, Madeay, Mannii^ 
Hnnter, Hawkesbniy, and Shoalhaven are especiaUj 
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noted for iheir pioductiyeneBSi And probably vie vfi. 
qualify mth the xLcbest; lauds in the ^vorld. / 

i 

9 

49. Minerals. — Comparathrelj little is kuoim of 
the mineral treasures of New South Wales, and still 
lass lias been accomplished in the waj of their deyelop- 
mesat. The list of miuerals known to exist in the 
eonntry comprises some of the most impartanty both 
as regards utility and commercial value. Freestone 
'£>r building is plentiful in the Coast District, and Is 
&and of excellent quality at Sydney. On the ZTable 
Lands and GbrdiUera, granite and its varieties may 
Ibe obtained in abundance ; it i&ao is used for building 
pittposes. Limestone is very generally distributed, 
but not iu lai^ qitani|ibie£^ throughout the Coast 
District and the Table Land. The upper portions of 
the valleys of the Himter, Shoalhaven, Wollondillj, 
Abercrombie, and Murrumbidgee, the vafley of 
the Macquarie in the Wellington district, and 
Monaro and Yass Plains are the principal localities 
in which deposits of limestone are found. In 
some iostences, as in the basins of the Shoalhaven 
aad WoUondilly, the limestone passes into marble of 
fine quality and varying in color horn pure white to 
jet bladk. Slate is abundant on the Table Lands^ 
and the kind used in roofing houses is occasionally 
auet with. Deposits of porcelain clay« resulting froip. 
the decomposition of granite, are found upon the 
Table Lands^ and brick day is abtmdant in most 
parts of the colony. Meerschaum has been found in 
the Northern Table Land, in the neighbourhood of 
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Tenterfield; and Pliinibajg;o, at Dundee, and on the 
banks of the Northem Bocky Birer, a tributary of 
the Clarence. At present, Salt is known to exist on 
the banks of the Talbragar. 

50. Ck>AL. — ^That most valuable of minerals^ coal| 
is found in great abundance in many parts of die 
colony. The principal of the coal-fields yet discovered 
is situated in the coast district, extending from the 
Hunter valley on the norUi nearly to the valley of 
tiiie Shoalhaven on the south, and bounded on the 
west by the Blue Moimtains. Coal mining is carried j 
on to ilie largest extent on the lower Himter and in ' 
the niawarra District But beds of coal bave also 
been observed in the Yale of Clwyd in the Blue 
Mountains; on the Western side of the Talbragar 
Biver; the valley of the Peel Biver ; the Ghrydii 
district} New England; and the Clarence and 
Bichmond Valleys. ^ >; ! 

51. Metals — Gh>LD. — ^Among the metals found in 
New South Wales, Gold occupies the first rank, both 
on account of its value and the attention paid to the 
search for it as a branch of productive industry. As 
a general rule, the deposits of gold are confined to 
-the CordiUera and the Table Lands. Very recenflj 

gold has been discovered on the western verge of the 
Southern Table Land on the banks of the Lachlan, 
and at Burrangong, farther south. It is usual to 
arrange tiie various gold fields into Northem, Western, 
and Southern. The Northern Gh>ld Field^^ include the i 
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following localities : — ^Timborra, on branches of the 
Clarence Biver ; the Bocky Biver ; the Feel Biyer 
and its first tributaries ; and Bingera, on an affluent 
of the Gwydir. The Western Gold Fields occupy 
numerous localities in the basms of the Macquarie 
and Lachlan, the head waters and tributaries of which 
are all more or less auriferous. Among the more 
productiye may be specified — ^the Turon, the Meroo, 
the Cudgegong, and the Abercropibie ; but some of 
the minor streams are also very rich. The gold-fields 
atoated in the yicinity of Braidwood; Eaandra, at 
;ilie head of the Snowy Biver ; Adelong, on some of 
the tributaries of the Murrumbidgee in its middle 
course ; and Burrangongy on creeks which ultimately, 
perhaps, find their way into the Lachlaii; are 
reckoned among the Southern Qold-fields. In this 
list, only the most important localities are mentioned ; 
but there are numerous other places in which gold is 
Ibund and worked. 

52. Silver. — ^Silver is known to exist in New 
South Wales in combination with lead, but has not 
yet been found as a separate ore. The best known 
localities j&om which silver may be obtained are in 
the neighbourhood of Bathurst, Talwal Greek, and 
Mosuya ; but it is also found in the northern portion 
of the N. Table Land, near Tenterfield. 

53. Iron. — ^Iron is very generally distributed over 
the surface of the colony. Several of the more valu- 
able ores e2d8t in great abundance, and give promise 
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of being a sonvoe of fbtoro irealth. In general, itm 
IS found in all ike gold regions, and i4» existence Ism 
been discovered in &e upper fflioalliaTeix Yallej, on 
f&e Talbragar, and in the Mittagong Bange. T&e 
ore has hitherto been worired in tike lastmentknied 
locality only, where it is of e actr aor di nary richnegg. V 

54. Lka3>. — ^The in£cations of the existence <^ lead 
are nnmerons. In &e Manero District, especianjia 
the basin of the upper Mnmtmbidgee ^ in fle 
€h)iirfx^ Bange, in the lower Shoafhaven YaBey; 
on the vtppet Macqnaiie ; and m New England ; it 
has been met with m eonsiderable abttAdaDee, thoi:^ 
little has yet been acoomfpfished in the way of 
]»roduetiTe mining. * 

&d»*--OoirFE]i. — In addition to gold and iron, eoppei 
may be regarded as one oi the duuracteristie nuetah 
of New South Wales. The metalliferous region lying 
between and around the 149th and 150th meridians 
abounds in copper ores of fine qualiiy and rarying 
degrees of richness. In some instances, hirge 
q^uantities of the pure metal have been discovered 
North of the di2BA parallel, the mineral region lies 
farther to the eastward. The copper lodes have beea 
worked at Oxnnbing, Summerhill, Cornish Settfe^ 
ment, and the Gknobolas. 

56. Otoeb M]nrALS.-*7i^ is known to exist in 
small quantities in all the gold-fields of the colony, 
but it has not yet been made a special object of seas^ 
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Antimony and Arsenic Iiave also been discovered ia 
-v^arions parts of {fate colony, but chiefly in connection 
-with gold. Manganese is known to exist near the Bell 
Siver, a tributary of the Macquarie. Minute 
quantities of rarer metab and minerals are also found, 
— such as platinum, iridium, nickel, and titanium. 

57. Peboiotjs Stones, &c. — Rubies^ sapphires^ gmr- 
nd9y tmif to a smalL extent, t^oTnotti^ hsuTQ been 
ciblamed &&m the detvitos found in the beds of fivem^ 
ciiieAf vk flite goH-froduemg' regicmai. j ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

YeQETABLE TBODVCnOSB. 

58. Oeztebal Chasaotebistios. — The vegetable 

productioiiB of New South Wales, as of Australia m 

general, differ to a remaxkahle extent from those of 

ike rest of the world, in appearance and structoze. 

With scarcely an exception the trees are evergreens, 
and owing to the dull and sombre hue of the leaves, 

they give a dark but monotonous appearance to Hie 
landscape. *^ The course of the seasons even, which in 
extra-tropical countries causes the leaves to fall and 
diversifies the foliage with the bright fresh verdure of 
spring or the gorgeous and variegated tints of autumn, 
has no influence upon the tmvaried mantle of olive- 
green which- clothes the forests of Australia."* The 
leaves of a large proportion of the trees are distin- 
guished by the further peculiarity of being fixed 
vertically, instead of horizontally, so that they cast 
but little shade when compared with the forest-trees 
of other parts of the world. In many cases, also, 
both sides of the leaf are alike and possess the same 
organs. The following observations refer to the 
more remarkable of the vegetable productions of the 
colony. 

• Stnetockl. 
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59. The Acxcim Family. — The faxnilj of the 
^caci€B jhinishes the greatest number of trees, up* 
wards of a hundred species being known to exist in 
Australia. During the flowering season, the districts 
in which they flourish are profusely decorated with 
their gay yellow blossoms, and the woods are redolent 
with their powerfal odour. Some of them having 
been used by the early settlers for the purpose of 
wattling the partitions of houses, they are commonly 
known by the name of " Wattles." In general, they 
do not attain any great size, and the timber is of little 
value. The bark of one of the most common, the 
** Black Wattle," is used for tanning, for which it is 
well adapted. Another of this family, the Myall, is 
an elegant tree, remarkable for the beauty of its 
wood and its delicious odour of violets. It is only 
found on the great plains of the interior. 

60. Thb Extcalypti. — ^Next in point of numbers, 
but superior in commercial importance, are the various 
q^ecies of Eucalyptus, or Ghmx Trees, which may be 
found In all parts of the colony, from the snowy 
heights of the Mimiong to the semi-tropical heats of 
the Clarence district. Some species shed their bark 
periodically, and all exude a hard astringent gum, 
from which circumstance they derive their common 
name. Affcer rain, or when crushed, the leaves of all 
the species give out a powerfiil odour resembling 
camphor. Among the more remarkable members of 
this family are the Ironhark, noted for the hardness, 
etrength, and durabilily of its wood ; the SMngy-harh, 
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fiom which the hark may he sizipped in large sheets; 
Aef Mahoganyy eqita! in dnrabiliirf to Ironbaiic; i&e 
Shey Bedj JFhit9, and l^9iM Oums; and the WmmM, 
which jieUis a peonBar substance d%h1fy resembBng 
manna. . ^ 

'\ 

61. Oin&iBiKJB, PcNESy JOB Bajcksus. — Se^f^Bll 



q^edm of Oaanarina ave found in the eolonj, 
jfopuholy known as ^^ Qaks^," ta the timhec of wiikb 
teoe their wood beaia & riight xaMsoiblaEQe,, tthaogk 
tiieir genenl appaaranoe wouULiatiurexiiUla.tk8BLi» 
he called '^^6nk" Xfae timher is wrj naefial. Ik 
traa deoi^piiated the '^SShy Qak^" bekaqpi to aMOer 
ftmily (OrgfJUea) aiart liwiiTiJwwkTalnable tiaalMg> Xhe 
Banksias. aoee. a xEDzuesoua tcibe w]& peeoltair florwoB 
<^TKribusookriErBy shaped Kk^abottb-hrofi^ 'Stom 
the quantity (tfhcmey^ the J ceniam, Hbmf ampopnlaa^ 
called Honeysuckles. The timber is useM in ship- 
building. Another remarkable plant widely diatii- 
btcted i&nmghout the colony is the so-ca!fed Graas 
'Ree (XaxdJioxrhea)y which produces a flower 
resembling that of a bulmsh. A pu w erM astrlnffl gt 
gum is obtaiaed firom this plant 

62. Fcjurrs Pbculiab to Coast Booioire.— Bie 
feregomg&milies of plants are c&tnbuted orer the 
whole of New South Wales; those about to be laen- 
tzoned hare a much more Hiooited range, being canfiied 
fo the Goast Duitrtct. One of the most impoftaiKt is 
the Cedar, producmg a wood of Uie moat TaloaMe 
description, and which fe used for ifee finer kinds of 



eatpejot^fSr w&^ and m ibe maira&cttir& of fumitnre'. 
Tba eedar requ&es. » zidi: s<nl, and is obtaix^ 
priA(^»aE]jr &em the aQuvial flats lying along tke 
lower oourseff of &e eastern rivers: It is also &>Tmd 
oat tbe dopes of i&e Liverpool Bange, where the sdl', 
Bemg fsnned Bj the decomposition of trap-rock, is of 
Ugh qtuditj: Cedar maj also be^ pro cu r e d firom 
eertatn parts^of the Blue Mountains in the Ttdnity of 
Wxrant Tomah, where the soil iis of tiie same descrip- 
tion, and in the deep guBies and ravines. It appears 
to be restricted to the eastern i»de of the cor^SQera. 
A tree known as the White Cisdar, hut belonging lb 
sm entrrely Afferent iesamlj, ra conjQned to the same 
^Ui£i&t r it m one of the fbw deciduous trees indi- 
genous' to tike colony. 

6Sw Another family of trees limited in range to the 
Coast Distzxct,. is the M^ tribe, of which several species 
aMkii0wn» They are ieniadbiJ>IefortheizQmense.s&^ 
di«^artteln, <Knd the peculiarity ixt fhdr maoner of 
gicnrth. like iixe Banyan tree of India, the Kg 
flMLds^downsmik^rs^ from above, which cHng to ttia ride 
of the tnmk and finally unite with it^ Ibmnng high 
Mitressea. The wood is of na value, aad the fruit is 
es^bOEt by birdd only. Tb^ Gabbage Fahn & found in 
lich seals along the whole of the coast nordiward of 
iba S&tih paratt^ b«t is partieu^ly abuodaziiin the 
Bbwarra DmMe^^ It is also found in theport of the 
Btee Mountains kn^wn as the Cunrajong. ThispiE^ 
is a graoefol tree risaag to the height c£ mxty or 
eighty llaet. It iomui a peculiar aasi xntereafiiBg 
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feature in the landscape, to which it imparts a semi- 
tropical aspect. The Gigantio Nettle, or Stingiiig 
!bee, is also indigenous to the rich brush lands bor- 
dering upon the coast. Its average height is about 
forty feet, but specimens hare been known to reach 
an elevation of a hundred and twenty feet. The 
leaves are large, often a foot in length, and of a vivid 
green when young. Their under surface is furnished 
with minute barbs which secrete a poisonous fluid. 
The sting consequently causes great pain and some 
danger. In the thick brushes, horses and cattle are 
liable to be stung by coming in contact with the 
nettle, and, the former especially, then suffer severely, 
the sting sometimes proving fatal. Tree Ferns of 
great size and beauty are found in the same localities. 

64. LvniGEVOUS Fbuits. — ^It is somewhat remark- 
able that, as feur as is yet known, there is in New 
South Wales no indigenous fruit or root capable of 
affording sustenance to any considerable number of 
human beiags. In the great plains of the interior, 
a tree called the Quandong is found, bearing a fruit 
somewhat resembling a small peach in size but 
crimson in colour when ripe. Its taste is astringent. 
Another finiit resembling a plum grows in Illawarra ; 
it is not eatable. The Native Cherry is the fruit of 
the Exocarpus; the stone is outside of the pulp, 
which is insipid. Another tree produces what at first 
sight appears to be a pear — hence called the NiUm 
Pear — ^but which, on closer inspection, proves to be 
only a wooden husk enclosing a small flat seed. 
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65. Flowebs. — ^As if to compensate for this de- 
ficiency in fruits, tlie flowers of New South Wales 
are in many cases extremely beautiful. Perhaps the 
most beautiful is the Waratah, commonly called the 
Native Tulip. It has a slender woody stem, from 
four to six feet in height, and is crowned by a large 
flower, which at first is of a delicate pink colour, but 
afterwards, as it expands, deepens into a briUiant 
scarlet, and finally a rich crimson. The Christmas 
Tree — ^so named from its use as a decoration at that 
season like the English HoUy — ^is abundant on the 
east coast, and extends westward over part of the 
Blue Mountains. Another splendid flower is the 
Qigantic Lily, which grows to the height of twelve 
feet, and bears on its head a cluster of crimson 
fllowers nearly a foot in diameter. The so-called 
Sock Lily bears a spike of pretty wax-like flowers. 
The Acacia flowers have already been mentioned. 
Of hLumbler pretensions, but still very beautiful, are 
aome species of Epacris, which represent the Heaths 
of oorresponding latitudes in Africa. 

66. PLAin:s peotjuar to the Table Lakds. — ^The 
Table Lands appear to have no specially characteristic 
regetation, and these districts are, indeed, less thickly 
timbered than the coast region. Some of the 
eucalypti and acacias are, however, peculiar to the 
Table Lands ; and the high mountain ranges abound 
in plants of an Alpine character. 

67. Plants peouliab to the Plains. — ^The vegeta- 
tion of &e Great Plains has some peculiarities. The 
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saady yyr&h is usoally ooTOMd wiiih. low aomb ^emd 
a &▼ laige trees, «B gumB aod imes ; Imtwbveeiile 
lich fioil por^aaJs, iheiuyaUicKmas the jpnacipal tisafaer 

grow to the height of six or e^ht feet. jinatlMr 
duuracterietic pk2it is the Salt-busl^ so called fEona 
the saline matter it contains, aad whidi causes it to 
be much liked by cattle and sheep* Certain pazts mi 
the Great Plains are covered with denser impenetrate 
sombs, called in the south the Mallee, and in i3m 
north, ihe Brigalow scrub. The former is a liad of 
dwarf eucalyptus, ihi^ and busl^; the latter is-a 
species of acacia, with rigid leaves and pndc^ «pki0S. 
In the lagoons of the interior a very beaaitifal fiowsr 
is found, called the pink Lotus. It has a lai^ 
dreular leaf sometimes two feet in diaondier, and aft 
odorous rose-coloured flower measuring six inchss 
across. « , 
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CHAPTER m 
AjmcAZiS A]Ni> Tfism lyisnxssxTTiosf, 

68. GEsrsaEtAL Ohajucisbxstics. — Xbe fi.ninm.TB 4x£ 
3iGw Seutli Walefif, irketber exfcmd; or reaent species 
"be regarded, are not less vemadcable and peculiar 
iihAZL its v^etaMe prodmoticFiis. In fact, a naturalist 
'wbose ol^seryations kad been confined to oiilier parts 
of tibe world, and wbo Ixad ibere formed his conc^- 
tk>iiB of the appearanoe^ habits^ and dxaraciier of 
vjoions genera and ^ecies, would disooTer, on extend- 
iT^ liis researches to Australia, that his preeonceiTed 
notioais would ofben be modified^ and sometimes 
directly contradicted by his new experience. This 
jstatement wiU receive illustrations in ^subsequent 
sexckaxks. 

69. AiOMALQ PEOTTLiAE TO THE CoAST. — ^Commencing 
at the bottom of the scale of animated beings, we 
find the coast abounding in various species of the 
radiate animailfl, especially the jelly-like substances 
commonly termed Sea-Nettles, from their stinging 
powea^.- A kindred animal is the FhfBalia, or Portu- 
guese Man-of-war. This remarkable creature consists 
of an " inflated bladder glowing in delicate crimson 
tints" and long tentacida or feeders of a deep purple, 
extending beneath to a depth varying from a few 
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inches to two feet. When touched, they are eapable 
of inflicting a most painful sting. The Echinus or 
Sea-Hedgehog, is also an inhabitant of the ooast 
waters. Oysters are found attached to the roc&s, <»r 
buried in the mud and sand; they are of good flaYOur, 
and sometimes contain pearls. Ptawns of large aise, 
and a species of Orayfish, locally termed the Lobster, 
are also abundant. Several kinds of Grabs are 
common, but do not require individual notice. The 
sea and the nlouths of the great rivers literallj 
swarm with fish, many kinds being excellent food, 
as the Schnapper, Gar, and Mullet. Others are 
remarkable for their size and destructive powers, as 
the Swordfish, Sawfish, and Shark. Of the latter 
there are several species found in the Australian 
seas, and one, the Port Jackson Shark, appears to be 
limited to that locality. It is remarkable as being 
the most common existing representative of an extinct 
genus of fishes now found among the fossils of the 
secondary strata, but which once peopled the seas of 
the northern hemisphere. / X)f curious fishes, the 
Flying-fish, the Glass Eel, and the Hippocampus or 
Seahorse are the most noted. Formerly Seals appear 
to have been abundant on the coast, but are now 
restricted to a few localities. Whales, both Black ' 
and Sperm, are frequently seen and occasionally visit 
the bays and inlets for the purpose of calving. One 
species of Sperm Whale appears to be peculiar to the 

Australian Seas. Two kinds of Water Snakes are 
known to infest the coast, and are sometimes thrown 
upon the shore by storms. One species, tiie 
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Felamis, is harmless; the other is veiy yenomous, 
as are most of the members of this family. The 
Turtle is oocasionally found near the n6rthem 
boundary of the colony, but is much more frequently 
met with on the coast of Queensland. Among the sea- 
birds that hatmt the coast, the most remarkable are 
two or three species of Albatross — ^the Wandering 
Albatross being the most conspicuous. Several 
species of OuUs, Petrels, and Terns also abound. 

70. Land Animals, Insects, &c. — The land animals 
of New South Wales are distributed with tolerable 
regularity throughout its whole extent, the difference 
of climate having but little effect. Beginning, as 
before, at thi^ bottom of the scale, we first notice the 
Leech, which is abundant in the swamps and fresh 
water . lagoons on the Table Land. Another kind is 
found on the land, in the thick brushes of the 
lUawarra aud other coast districts. Among the 
insect tribes, the mosquitos and sandflies require to 
be mentioned on account of the annoyance they occa- 
sion, which, however, is not experienced on the Table 
Lands. Ants of various kinds are abundant, one 
species being an inch in length and armed with, a 
formidable sting, with which it inflicts a painful 
wound. The native Bees are small in size and sting- 
less ; their honey differs from that of the Honey Bee 
in appearance and flavour. The Tree-hoppers, called 
in the colony Locusts, are remarkable for their shrill, 
incessant noise — ^like the Cicada (or Cicala) of 
Bouthem Eiux)pe. The true Locust is not found in 
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New South Wales, but large kinds of Graaekoppe^ 
are abundant. Many beautiful Butterffies of rich 
colours are to be seen, as also those curious insects, 
the Mantis and Walking Stick, resembling animated 
leaves and twigs. Several Beetles and a qMScies of 
Bug are indigenous ; Spiders of large size and some 
of curious habits are also common. The Tdrailtula 
and the Centipede are both venomous, but not to a 
dangerous extent. Specimens of the latter hare been 
found eighteen inches, in length. There are two or 
three insects which are luminous in the dark, like 
fireflies. Crayfish are found in the ponds, or ** water- 
holes," of the interior, west of the Dividing Chain ; 
and in the rivers, a fine fish commonly known as the 
Murray Eiver Cod, being named after the stream in 
which it was first obtained and where it is still pecu- 
liarly abundant. A fish resembling the Carp is 
found in the creeks and waterholes in the interior, 
and Eels abound in the eastern waters. y. 

71. Beptilbs. — The reptile class is well repre- 
sented. Among the Frogs is one wearing a livery of 
green and gold, and another is the Tree-Frog, v^di 
is enabled to climb trees by the suckers on its feet. 
Several species of freshwater Tortoises of small size 
are found on the Table Lands and west of the 
Dividing Chain, and one at least is known to inhabit 
the Coast District. Of Lizards, there are numerous 
varieties. The largest is popularly termed the 
'^^ Guana," for " Iguana," but the name is improperly 
applied^ The Guana attains a length of from two to 



f^b^'tefdty a«fcd id carnftrotbira; Some of tlie lizai^dd aVe 

slllJ^ntKke in theilr apf>59ar«iice, being v^lioliy wifHiOTit * 

eMietSiBtL legs'. SikStes of fiV^ diflb^^ent fajuilies af& 

fotiM' iiivtoious- parts of Kfexr South' Wales, two of 

ipi^liioh, Mduding'ther greatest nlitiiber of spedes, ate 

l^hly v6ntomotfe. Of ite'tfon-vfeiiomotis siia1t6s, the 

lAbre cOiifepitetiotuS^ are the Diamond and' Oarp^f 

l^akes, which* repi»esent this Boas of intertropical 

Ainetica. These ar<3 strictly nocturnal in their hahits, . 

ai§ is a^' the Srown 5fi*ee Snake which, however, 

belongs to a dtflPeteiit family. The Green Tree Snake 

id a -handsome ot^atore, dilirhal in its habits, and 

li^g upon iisects. The Vipei? family supplies the* 

mOst deadly snake found in the colony — ^the Death 

Adder, which is widely distributed throughout thd 

country, but is most frequi^ntly found in dry sandy 
sftacitions. AH the ol^er snakes at present known 

b<9long to on-e family, the Mapsidse, and aH are 
vMfiOnious. The Black Snake is, perhaps, one of the 
BSb^ coBlii^on ; it id of a black colour on the beu^k, 
sIbA red beneath. The Brown ^ake is remarkable 
f^!^'its habit of tiirning when chased, and darting at 
its pursuers. On i^bis accotmt it has' been named the 
Dsximg Snake. The Whip Snak-e, so called from its 
appe&ranoe reseihbling the thong of a whip, is also- 
common. To this list mlay be added the Yellow 
Snake, which has the power wien irritated of ex- 
panding the sides of ite neck into a broad flat hood, 
and is highly venon«)us. This snake, and seven other ' 
members of the same genus — ^Hoplocephalus — are 
peculiar to Australia. c 
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72. BiBDB.— The Birds of New South Wales are 
remarkable for {he beauty of their plumage, the 
oddity of their appearance, or some peculiarity in 
their habits which distinguishes them from birds 
belonging to the same feunily in other parts of 
the world. None of them possess power of song 
worthy comparison with the strains of European 
song-birds. More than twenty members of the 
Falcon family are known to inhabit New South 
Wales. Among these may be specified the Wedge- 
tailed Eagle, which is of large size, bold and fierce. 
It is a characteristic of Australian eagles that they do 
not disdain to feed on carrion. A White Hawk, with 
eyes either yellow or red, is not uncommon. Sis 
species of Owls inhabit New South Wales. One of 
these, the Boobook, is popularly called the Australian 
Cuckoo, on account of its cry which strongly resembles 
that of the latter bird, but is uttered principally at 
night. Among the passerine birds of New South 
Wales are several species of Podargus, one of which 
is named by the colonists ''More Pork," from its 
singular cry. An allied bird is the New Holland 
Goatsucker. The Swallow family is represented by 
the Australian Swift (sometimes called the Needle* 
Tailed Swallow), the largest of the ^rhole tribe ; by 
the Faiiy Martin, which constructs flask-shaped 
nests ; and by other less known species. The Dollar 
Bird belongs to an allied fisimily, and receives its 
name from a circular white spot on the inside of each 
wing. The Laughing or Giant Kingfisher differfi 
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in habits from most of its congeners in not catching 
fish. Its odd appearance and strange cry, resembling 
the wild laugh of a maniac, render it a somewhat 
remarkable bird. Several other members of this 
family are also found, conspicuous among which are 
the Australian, the Tiny, and the Azure Kingfishers. . 
Among the slender-billed birds, the Eifle-Bird is one 
of the most remarkable, being, according to Gk>uld, 
the most gorgeous of all Australian birds. The 
Dlcseum weaves a white, purse-shaped nest, and 
suspends it from a branch on the top of a tall tree. 
Several species of Honey-eaters are common, the 
most remarkable being the Bell-Bird, so called from 
its note, which resembles the tinkling of a sheep-bell. 
Another example of this genus is the Friar Bird, 
which has a bald head as if shaven, and the Wattle 
or Gill Birds, which have fleshy wattles on each 
side of the head. The family of Creepers, con- 
sisting for the most part of very small birds, has, 
among others, a representative m the magnificent 
Lyre Bird which obtains its popular name from the 
graceful form and arrangement of its tail feathers. 
This beautiful bird is confined to the eastern portions 
of the colony, but has been seen as far to the west 
as the Tumut Bange. The Tooth-billed tribe has 
many representatives. The Finc-pinc, though a 
small bird, constructs a nest of large dimensions and 
shaped like a gourd, the entrance being through the 
neck. The Emu- Wren has tail-feathers similar m 
structure to those of the emu, and another bird of the 



^flw^ genus is pr^ttilj xxiar^edwitji brigbt bkie,| .9!ba 
JPlycatchers are remarkable for the oddjaess ef BQogh^ 
of their habits aad the singular form and nealDLess ef 
their nests. Another genus is represented by Jibe 
Piamond Bird, which, in addition to its beauijjEvid 
marking, is remarkable for its habit of oonstrwtpig 
its globular nest in a burrow of its own mftkinij^^ 
Seyaral species of Wood Swallow axe conamoapu 
Birds of the Cone-billed tribe are niunerous in New 
South Wales. The Magpie, as the Piping Crow is 
popularly termed, is well known for its strange liabits 
and imitative powers. The Crow differs in Toioe &opL 
the Crow of the Northern Hemisphere, possessing -a 
greater variety of notes.- The Bower Birds, of whipli 
two species are known, construct bowers or arbouxs, 
and ornament them with any gay nmterial procurable. 
The use of these structures is not well underatpod. 
The Qooldian Finch is a beauti^l little bird, 
though destitute of the powers of song whicb 
characterise the family in other eountries.-^— New 
South Wales is distinguished for the number, 
variety, and beauty of its scansorial birds. PaiTsats 
9j^ Cockatoos aie especially numerous. Of tke 
former, the HosehiU Parrakeet, the Cockatoo Par- 
rakeet, and the Grass Parrakeet, are remarkable i<^ 
beauty of form or plumage. The Sulphur-crestdd 
Cockatoo is a very common bird, and the. BanksianL 
Cockatoo is remarkable for its rich black cdonr. TI||» 
Cuckoo family is represented by the Pheaftaab 
Cuckoo, a remarkably handsome bird, bearing bgo^ 
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resembliuxce to a pheaeant. The Chaanel-b£Q i&a 
ouzions lArd belonging to the same fjEunily, and two 
species <xf Cuckoo are known to inkabit New Soutid 
Wales.vi Several species of pigeon are found- in New 
South Wales — :tbe Topknot Pigeon and the Wonga 
Wonga being confined to the Coast District, the 
Ores^ Pigeon to the interior, a2^ the Bronzewing 
migrating to some extent. Of the gallinaceous birds, 
there are two indigenous species which are remark- 
able for their peculiar habits in connection with 
rearing their young. They are the Leipoa and the 
Tallegalla — the Native Pheasant and Brush Turkey of 
the colonists. Both lay their eggs in mounds of earth 
and vegetable matter raised by themselves, the eggs 
being hatched by the heat generated through the fer- 
mentation of the mass. Quails of several species are 
also abundant. The Emu was formerly common in aH 
parts of New South Wales, including the coast dis- 
trict, but is now confined to the greart plains. /r^'A 
species of Bustard, commonly known as the Wild 
'Turkey, inhabits the same regiem. Among the 
Wading !^rds may be mentioned the Plover, various 
species of Cranes, Herons, and Ibises. The most 
remaricable are the great Australian Crane or Jabiru ; 
the Nankeen Night Heron, and the Straw-necked 
Ibis. The Native Companion, two or three spedes 
of Spoonbills, the Bittern^ the Curlew, and many 
smaller birds may be added to the list. That curious 
bird, the Avocet, and the Woodcock also deserve 
mention. The Coreopsis or Csipe Baxren Goose is 
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the first of the swimming birds that claims attention ; 
it is found upon the coast. The magnificent Black 
Swan is peculiar to Australia, and is abundant in 
many parts of New South Wales. Several kinds oi 
Ducks are also common, one species being remark* 
able on account of the hnbit of building its nest in a 
tree. The Darter and a large species of Pelican are 
found ia the rivers. « ' 

73. Mammalia. — Several species of Bats * inhabit 
New South Wales. One, which attains considerable 
size, is popularly known as the Flying Fox, from the 
resemblance which its head bears to that of the last 
named animal. These Bats sometimes congregate in 
vast multitudes in the brushes and forests of the 
coasts, apparently for the purpose of breeding, and 
commit g^at havoc among the fruit-ti*ees. The only 
land animal representing the carnivorous order is the 
Dingo or Native Dog, which is spread over the entire 
continent, but is now believed not to be indigenous. 
The Beaver Bat and two or three species of Mice 
represent the rodent animals, the former resembling 
in some points the Water Eat of Europe. With two 
exceptions, all the remaining indigenous animals of 
the class Mammalia, belong to the Marsupial Order. 
Some of these are of very minute proportions, while 
others attain considerable sisse. They are divided 
into several genera, of which the following are 
examples. The Petaurists are furnished with a 
parachute-like expansion of the skin along the flanks 
and attached to the fore and hinder limbs. The 
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Flying Mouse, the smallest of the Petaurists, is a 
beautiful little animal about the size of the oommon 
mouse. It is common on the coast. The '* Flying 
Squirrel" and the ** Sugar Squirrel" are popular 
names of larger species of Petaurisis ; but the largest 
is known as the Taguan. The next genus, the 
Phalangists, are destitute of the parachute, but 
possess a prehensile tail. Two species are found in 
New South Wales where they are generally known 
as ** Opossums." The most common species is the 
Yulpine Phalangist, so called on account of its fox- 
like appearance and nature. The Koala, or Native 
Bear, represents the next genus, and is destitute of 
tail. It is a peculiar animal, having a somewhat 
bearlike aspect, but resembling in its habits 'the 
Sloths of America. like all the animals before 
mentioned, it is noctmiial. We next come to the 
Kangaroos and their congeners the Wallabys, Paddy- 
melons, and Kangaroo Bats. These are pretty 
generally distributed over the colony, though each 
species affects special localities, some the open plains 
or lightly-timbered forest lands ; others thick brushes 
and scrubs, and others, rocky and broken places. 
The Bettongs and Kangaroo Hares bear a general 
resemblance to the Kangaroos ; the Bandicoots and 
the Cheeropus, although belonging to the same 
family, vary considerably in appearance and habits. 
The Wombat, or Badger as it is commonly called, 
differs greatly £rom the other marsupial animals, and 
more nearly resembles the rodents, being in some 
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reapcKyts veiysBiuilar to tbe beaver. It is a aoctonid 
«Din^> and makes its lakabitatiaa ia a deep biuxow. 
It is extensively distributed tihioiiglxout New jSouA 
Wales. The Dasjures, of whieh two species inhabit 
this, colon J, where they are popularly known ss 
'^ Native CatSy" are carnivorous in their £cK>d and 
nocturnal in their habits. The ^^ Bniah-tailed Phas- 
oogale" is an animal of similar habits, but is not sfi 
prettily marked as the Dasyure. There are also 
numerous species of pouched mice. Those curious 
animals, the Plalypus and the Echidna^ are peculiso* 
to Australia and Tasmania. They are popularij 
kQOwn as the Duckbill and the Hedgehog. 

74. Extinct Animals. — It wiU be seen from the 
foxegoing statements that the fauna of New Soutib 
Wales is peculiar, and is chiefly . marsupial. This 
statement applies even to the fossil remains which 
have been discovered. Among these is a gigantic 
species of the Wombat, — ^the Notatherium, which, 
when living, must have approached in siee to the 
Hippotamus. Similar remains of an animal named 
Diprotodon, have been found, as also fossLLLeed bones 
of giant Kangaroos, and the various other species of 
svarsupial animals. The obvious inference is, that 
Australia was, even in former ages, tenanted by 
apimals of the same kind as inhabit at the present day* 

, 75. Classes of Animals. — ^In considering th^ 
mammalian animals of New South Wales, Tve ar^ 
struck with two obTious facts. In the first place, we 
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xiotiee tlie entire absence of many important orders 
— ^the quadrumanous, tlie pachydermatous, and the 
jniminant — and the presence of only one of the true 
camivora, and that probably of recent introduction^^. 
Secondly, it would seem as if the marsupial order 
included creatures which might be accepted as ripre- 
eentatives of various orders of animals. For example, 
the canine and feline families of camivora are 
respectively repsesented by the Thylacinus and the 
Diabolus Ursinus — ^Native Wolf and Native Devil — 
-which seem to be confined exclusively to Tasmania. 
The Dasyurus corresponds in some measure to the 
"Weasel family, and the Koala in some respects to the 
81oth, and in others to the Monkey. Besides the 
true rodents, these animals find a partial representa- 
tive in the Wombat. 

76. Animals esttroduced. — ^It may not be out of 
place to remark here that all the common domesticated 
animals of Europe have been introduced into New 
South Wales, and have been found to flourish, so 
that it is now estimated that there are in the colony 
5,500,000 sheep, 2,250,000 cattle, and 250,000 horses. 

77. The Austealian Man. — The native Man of 
Australia is usually said to belong to the Papuan or 
Austral-Negro race ; but there are some reasons for 
believing that he has no very close affinities with any 
other class of human beings. The Aborigines have 
undoubtedly been under-estimated, both as regards 
physical and mental endowments, some writers having 
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described them as brutish in the extreme, and as 
ranking but little higher than the Gk)rilla. A more 
extensive experience of their good qualities has led 
to the formation of a more correot estimate of their 
relation to mankind in general. It is necessary to 
bear in mind, in speaking of the Aborigines, that 
they are marked by certain differences of appearance, 
language, and customs, which tend to prove that they 
are not all of the same race, and it is therefore difficult 
to describe them in any detail, and, at the same time, 
avoid misstatements. In colour, the Aborigines vary 
from a dark chocolate to black; the hair is black, 
coarse and lank, but sometimes curly or woolly ; the 
eyes dark and brilliant ; the nose prominent and the 
mouth large. They are, in general, slightly but 
strongly built, and the legs appear to be almost 
destitute of calf. The languages spoken by the 
Aborigines vary greatly, so much so that tribes resid- 
ing at no great distance from each other are mutually 
iminteUigible. Their speech is, however, generally 
euphonious, and as far as known seems to possess a 
great variety of inflections and a complicated syntax, 
resembling in this respect the languages of many 
barbaroTis nations. As regards manners and customs, 
laws, government, or religion, comparatively little is 
known with certainty, for owiug to the jealousy of the 
Aborigines, the opportunities for observation have 
been small, and the persons who have enjoyed such 
opportunities have not known how to turn them to 
profitable account. 
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78, The Pbesent Population. — The original 
inliabitajits of the country have been deprived of their 
ssions by the European colonists. These and 
descendants now number 337,874 j^^Tsons, of 
whom about 160, OQO were bom in New South Wales. 
As might be expected, England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land furnish the largest proportion, 162,000 being of 
British descent. Other countries contribute to the 
population as follows : — 

United States, America. • 1,067 

Erance 690 

G^ermany 5,467 

Other foreign countries • 2,742 

China 12,986 



Total 22,952 

The numbers of each sex, exclusive of Chinese, are 
males, 185,502 ; females, 152,372 ; the proportion 
per cent, being nearly 55 males to 45 females. In 
Ihe. following table, the ages of the people are indi- 
cated, all imder fifteen years of age being reckoned 
as children : — 

MALES. FSMALX8. TOTAL. 

Children 67,049 66,172 133;221 

Adnlts 131,439 84,726 217,639 

The population has nearly doubled in ten yeai*8. 
The distribution of the population may be thus 
exhibited : — 

Coast District 63 per f ;ent. 

Table Lands 25 „ 

Great Plains 12 „ 
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Assuming the area of the colony to be 323,437 squsu^ 
miles, there would be on an afert^e about one 
inhabitant to the square mile. In the county of' 
Cumberland, inclusive of Sydney, the average is about 
86, otr, exclusive of Sydney, 47 persons to a square 
mile. In the old settled counties, the average is 
nearly seven persons to a square mile ; but on the 
pastoral districts of the great plains, the population 
barely averages one person to four square milen. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

IirDXJSTEIAL OccuPATiaxs. 

Tp, General Eemarks. — ^New South Wales exem- 
plifies to a reiiiarkable degree the truth of the 
proposition that the occupations of any people will 
depend/ to a great extent, upon the physical geography 
of the country they inhabit. It wiU be found that, 
speaking generally, the occupations of the people are 
different in the three physical divisions of the colony. 

P 80. Agricultuhb. — ^The cultivation of th« soil is 
o<mfined principally to the coast region, especially the 

j vaiUeyBof the rivers on the eastern slope, and to portions 

I of the Table Lands, while it is scarcely attempted on 
the great plains. The objects of cultivation vary 

I greatly according to the soil and climate of the differetit 
districts. In the deep rich aUuvial soil bordering 
upon the eastern streams, Matze is the staple product, 

I and of thi9 grain about one and a half millions of 
bushels are raised annually. Of late years, various 
kinds of millet have been introduced, and one, the 
Sorghum Saecharatum is grown chiefly for use; as 
fodder, though some attempts have been made to 
manufacture sugar fix>m this plant. Wheat is success- 
fially grown upon the same soils, and perhaps to 
greater perfection in the county of Camden, and on 
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the Table Lands, which, from their lower anmial 
mean of temperature, are better adapted to the 
cultivation of the hardier cereals. In the warmer 
districts of the colony, wheat is subject to the ravages 
of certain insects which render it impossible to 
preserve the grain long after harvest, but this incon- 
venience is not felt on the Table Lands. Under 
favorable circtmistances as regards soil, season, and 
skilful cultivation, the wheat of New South Wales 
equals, if it does not surpass, that produced in any 
part of the world ; and as a general rule, it is found 
to possess a larger portion of nutritive ingredients 
than is common. The poorer soils in the counties of 
Cumberland and Camden are much used for the 
cultivation of Oats, principally for use as fodder, 
the plant being cut while green and maxle into 
hay. In the same localities Barley is cultivated 
chiefly as a green crop, little use being mado of 
the grain itself, either as meal or for malting. 
The Potato is cultivated on the alluvial soils of the 
coast rivers, and also upon the Table Lands, and in both 
cases with great success. Attempts have been made 
on, a very limited scale, to grow the Sugar-cane on some 
of the northern rivers, where the climate approaches 
more nearly to the tropical character ; the issue of 
these experiments up to the present time is doubtful. 
Many districts of the colony seem to be peculiarly 
adapted to the cultivation of the Grape and the pro- 
duction of wine. ' Three districts may be specially 
noted: — the Hunter River Valley; the Counties of 
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Camden and Oumberland ; and the upper portion of 
the valley of the Murray. The Hunter Valley and 
the districts bordering upon the sea to the north and 
south of Sydney are also well suited to the Orange, 
which fruit in ordinary seasons, is produced in 
surprising quantities, and forms an important item of 
exportation to the neighbouring colonies. Other 
fruits, as the Peachy Nectarine, Apricoty Plum, Sfc, are 
also produced in the warmer districts of the colony in 
large quantities. The neighbourhood of Sydney is 
particularly celebrated for its orchards. In the colder 
districts, English fruits, Gooselerriea, Currants, Sfc, 
flourish, but are not made objects of cultivation to 
aay noteworthy extent, as the distance from market 
and defective means of commimication render the 
task of growing them unprofitable. The Fig and 
many semi-tropical fruits are cultivated in the warmer 
districts. Lucerne is grown to a great extent on the 
Hunter Eiver for hay, and is largely exported. 
Tobacco still receives the attention of some agricultur- 
ists, though the cultivation of this plant has greatly 
declined of late years. As the price of manufactured 
tobacco, however, has greatiy advanced, it is probable 
that large quantities will henceforward be grown, and 
that this article will become one of the most important 
objects of tillage. The localities suited to the 
production of tobacco are the rich alluvial soils on the 
banks of the eastern rivers, especially in sheltered 
valleys. Up to the present time. Cotton has been 

grown only as an experiment, but from the suitability 

a 
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of the soil and diznate in the eoast divtrid^ there 19 
good reason to believe that in the coime of a £3W 
years, this plant will be included amosg the stcqple 
products of the colony. The caltiYatioa of Ute 
MuTherry'tree with a view to the production of si2& 
has excited some attention, and it seems to be very 
generally admitted that this branch of industry can 
be profitably followed, but ba yet little has beea 
accomplished towards rendering it one of the recog^- 
nised pursuits of the agricultuial dass* The Olive 
flourishes in th^ coast region, and eventually the 
cultivation of this tree and manufacture of oil will, ia 
aU probability, afford occupation to great numbers of 
colonists, and supply the demand now met by large 
importations &om England. It is calculated that 
about one-third of the inhabitants of the colony 83^ 
engaged or interested in agricultural pursuits. 



81. Pasturage. — ^The breeding and pasturing itf 
cattle, as a separate pursuit, is earned on to some 
extent on the Table Lands ; and, to the exclusion of 
almost every other occupation, on the Great Plains of 
the interior. Sheep, homed cattle, and horses are 
reared in immense nxonbers, and the various products 
obtained from them famish a considerable proportion 
of the exports of the colony, besides supplyiog 
articles of food, clothing, and domestic use for homo 
consumption. It is estimated that there are now in 
New South Wales — 



6,000j000 Sheep. 
2,500,000 Homed Cattle. 
250,000 fidrses. 



lede amimalff ave depastured upon large unenclosed 
of oountzy termed ''nms." The owners or 
ia ckajcge Utb at tEe ''station/^ where, in 
&3Ab foar dieep and stocli^ardfl for cattle are 
Sheep require to be dnven out to feed 
liiziag tihe day and to he l^rou^^ hack to the fold in 
evenaDLg ; but, except in case of disease^ or during 
the lambing and shearing seasons, generally give but 
little trouble. They are usually kept in large flocks 
oi icom one to two thousand in number. Cattle 
being less gregarious, and requirisg a larger supply 
of food, distribute themselves OTsr the run in small 
hevds^ ar ''mobs." They require no attention from 
the '' stockman," as the person is called who has the 
care of them, except to ride oret the run to see that 
they do not stray. At the time of mustering j which 
may be done either for the purpose of branding,^r 
selecting fat cattle for market, all the cattle upon tne 
run are gathered in large herds and dxiyen into the 
stockyard. This is a laborious and often dangerous 
process, the cattle being apt sometimes to turn upon 
their pursuers and "charge" them with their horns. 
The stockmen, by dexterify in managing their horses 
and skill in the use of tibe formidable stockwhip, 
generally contrive to Escape unscathed, but occasion- 
ally man and horse go down before the furious rush 
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of a wild bull or enraged cow. Horses are treatedm 
the same maimer^ the oiil|r difEbrenoe being that hom. I 
their superior fleetness they are more difficult 
^' yard." In riding after both horses and cattle, 
stockman is compelled to gallop at fiill speed over 
kinds of ground— rocky, slippery, or boggy, and uL 
stiU further endangidred by fallen timber, waterholes^ J 
and watercourses, or " creeks." Notwithstanding tiie 
ardour with which the chase is maintarued, aocidents ^ 
are of comparatively rare occurrence. A good "stock" 
horse soon becomes acquainted with the duties 
expected of him, and then needs little guidance fix)m 
his master ; he appears to enjoy the sport as well as 
his rider ; and, when sound and in proper condition, 
endures the day's galloping without distress, and 
saves himself and his rider ^m the dangers that fie 
in their way. The number of persons engaged in or 
connected with " squatting," as this form of grazing 
is called, is about fifteen thousand. The products 
are, wool, of which about 13,000,000 lbs. were 
exported in 1861 ; tallow, beef and mutton, obtained 
by boiling down cattle and sheep, 3000 tons ; hides, 
110,000 ; horns and bones, 7000 tons. The value of 
those products may be thus estimated : — 



Wool £l,260,0«O 

TaUow 50,000 

Hides ..•••..... 13,000 

Bones and Horns 5,000 

FatOatUe , 400,000 
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82. MnoNO. — The yaried xxuneral productions of 

colony give employment to large numbers of 

•pie ; and when the population has increased, and 

e country has been more minutely explored, this 
branch of industry will undoubtedly receive very 
|bctensive developments. At present, mining opera- 
tions are confined to the Table Lands and the Coast 
Region. In the latter district, Coal is the chief 
pbject of search. The only coal-fields now worked 
to any great extent are those of lUawarra and 
Ike Hunter Valley, though the mineral in 
Iquestion is found in considerable abundance in 
Miher portions of the colony. In the places named^ 
yniTiiTig operations axe constantiy increasing in extent 



and importance, and the raising of coal promises to 
become one of the staple occupations of thd country, 
and the material itself one of the leading articles of 
export. No fewer than 340,000 tons of coal were 
vaised in 1861, of which 200,000 tons were exported. 
Hitherto coal-mining in New South Wales has been 
attended with few of the engineering dijQiculties, and 
none of the dangers to human life that in England 
and other parts of the world render this pursuit 
hazardous to the miner and embarrassing to the 
capitalist. The mines not being of the enormous 
depth of those worked in the English coalfields, are 
not liable to flooding, and are comparatively firee from 
firedmnp and ehokedampf which so frequentiy prove 
&tal to life. Only one accident from firedamp 
is known to have occurred up to the present time. 
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About a thouaand persons are emplojed vpoiiiiue eoal 

mines. The nvmber of persoi£is engaged in i&ese«aeiQM 
for Gold fibctmttes greatij, but ranges uavally £toq| 
20,000 to 40,00a Tbe localities in yAddh Ode melal 
is obtained in snj qnaniitj- are situated either on tiii( 
Table Lands or in conneetion iri&i momMax rso^^ 
branching from them. These localiMee harro alceadjr 
been described in some detail, ^e quaaKtiiy 0£ g<^ 
known to be procured during the last seroQ y^tttit 
was about two millions of ounces, valued at fskearlj 
£8,000,000 sterling. Xn addition to ^^b, it ^ 
probable that a large quantity of goM 'Wtm 
obtained^ but being kept in tiie hemds 0f 4bb 
finders or earned by prirate parties to oHier 
colonies, iSke amount was lierer recorded. Sfe Is 
estimatedHihat gold to the value of £18,000,009 hsB 
been obtained from 4&e mines of Ate eolonj> eince ^b» 
first disooYay in 1851. A ibw persons ax^ ooeupSed 
in mining for Sih^ in conjunction with o&er metak, 
and it is probable Ihat the number will ere Iob^ be 
greatly augmented. €opp0r of the best quality vs 
plenMlol in various parts of the edony, but Is aot 
systematdceJly worked, except m 4he weatem jM^rt&oa 
of the southern Table Land. 1^:om the abundasM^ 
of the metal, copper minnig is capable of -wng/t 
extension, and wii& increased population and UBr 
proved roads will doubtless a£brd em|doymetiLt to 
great numbers. At present, the only mines w o r i s ed i 
are in the n^ghbourhood of the Canobolas and at 
SummerhiH. Iron was until lately raised and smelted 
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at the Ktzroy mines near Berrima. t)p to the 
pireseltt tmie, laiiimig fear oiher metals can scarcely he 
said ta have commenced, notwithstanding that the 
existence of many valuable nunes is well Ibiown. 



aa. TwmmoB.^T!^ eoasts of N^ew So^Hx Wftks 
^hofmA ia fifib ^rf^xeeUeat qualiij mA rmoKm kaads. 
Oompsix»ia;vteij l^&iA has hmn don^ howeiper , towards 
the estaMadLafte9Bi0f this hcaAdi of iadiistary ; and 
mame depdrk&iaKbi fccuMdy ciarxied 4»% vi& great 
n^poor, h&im ei&er gffe«% decUiied car ha^e bee& 
»b8sSon^ dtkigi^ilur. For «xaaDaple^ tibe whide woid 
aeol fiibezy fezineriy g«re ei&pli^ymeat to a oMiMder- 
iir'Uesiuayber i^ pac^^^ «Bd wa» a fai^jr r^Eaun^mtive 
pdrsQxtf bat iar fiosae years p«ri; it hm hwigiiisbed, 
mad htts paosed islio otii^r haads, diefly AjagieriQan. 
Xlie oysler, shximp^ snd lobster fishedee stiH employ 
a few persons, but tliere is &o doubt &at these 
fcaraodbfis eacot and will, be eadteoided very largely as 
tibe piE^pdbitiienL iau^reases. 

t' » ■' • 

Manufactures, — Tip to flie present time, the 
manufactures of the colony have been restricted 
to materials intended for home consumption, with 
the exception, perhaps, of tallow and leather. 
Since the gold discoveries, several of the most 
important colonial mauufactuxes have declined, but 
now appear to be in process of revival. Brewing 
and distilling are carried on to some extent, and the 
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Tnannfactnre of soap and candles has assomod a 
position of considerable importance in Sydney and 
most of the larger towns of the colony. Tbe {aroduc* 
tion of tallow from boiling down cattle and sheep 
appears to be gradually diminishing in amonnt and 
importance; but the carcases of the slaughtered 
animals axe now used in supplying food in the form of 
preserved meats of various Idnda— Kiharqui, pemmican, 
and concentrated soup. Materials for building, such 
as bricks, lime, and timber, requiring some d^ree 
of manufacturing skill in their preparation, are also 
used in considerable quantities ; while the excellent 
wood of the cedar furnishes occupation to the makers 
of furniture. Tobacco is both grown and manufac- 
tured in the colony, and this branch of p^uctiye 
industry will probably increase in future years. Of 
late the quantity of manufactured tobacco has 
averaged about 75 tons annually. Working in 
metals employs a considerable number of persons, 
and stiU more are engaged in the manufacture of 
leather, for the production of which the colony affords 
peculiar facilities in the various kinds of bark suitable 
for the purpose. The manufacture of woollen doth 
is again rising into importance, and furnishing 
occupation for large numbers of workmen. Be* 
sides those enumerated, there are manufactures 
of many kinds carried on in the colony, but they 
are chiefly domestic, t,e,, pursued in the homes of 
the manufacturers, and not requiring the assistance 
of machinery. 
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84. OoHMERCE. — The commercial dealings of the 

colony may be divided into foreign and inland trade, 

in which latter is indnded the coasting trade. 

Probably as many as 11 per cent, of the adult male 

population are connected with trading pursuits more 
or less closely, exdusiyely of seamen employed in 

coasting vessels. This branch of industry is therefore 

of great importance. The foreign trade is carried on 

with — 1. The United Kingdom; 2. The Australian 

Colonies, including New 2iealand; 3. Yarious 

Suropean countries, including Holland, Spain, 

Portugal, Germany, France, and Sweden ; 4. United 

States; 5. China; 6. Manila; 7. India and the East 

TndJR^n Islands ; 8. The South Sea Islands and New 

Caledonia; 9. Mauritius; 10. Aden and Suez; 11. 

Chili. The value of the imports into the colony may 

be estimated at about seven millions and a half ster-* 

ling yearly, and the exports at five millions. The 

total amoimt of capital employed in the foreign trade 

of the colony is, therefore, about twelve millions 

sterling annually. 



Among the imported articles most deserving of notice may 
be mentioned — 1. Manufactured goods of various kinds, such 
as cotton, linen« woollen and silk fabrics ; cutlery, hardware, 
implements, machinery, clocks and watches ; glass, porcelain, 
and earthenware; cordage, rope, fomiture. 2. lUtals, un- 
maau&ctured — ^Iron, tin, lead, and copper. 8. Food» — ^Flour 
and grain, fruits, tea, sugar, coffee, confactionery, fish, oilmen's 
stores, spices, potatoes, bacon and hams, salt, butter and 
cheese. 4» Wines, spirits, and fermented liquors. $. Clothing, 
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haberdasheiT', hats, boxmets, bosiexy, and gloves, india-nibber, 
leather (booto and Aoei), noDmBif, 6. Drags and chomieaih . 
7. JkMmg flMtoMf^BrickB, ala^ Hmhm. Tha pamipaX 
«sp««t% being Ae fvoiofltioii or xaaaafiwteva af tba ectoaf , 
aM bai^ bntUff and Gheeao, oandlM^ dxajs, coel, com te<^)» 
«|Ggay fiah« floor, finite fbmitare, yo^ grain, gpun, bay, bioney, 
booanhair, leatJier, lime, Uv^ stock, machinery, provisions, skins, 
aoap, tallow, timber, tobacco, wine, and wool. 



t 



/ 



r>l 



85. Table op Ezpobts aio) Imports. — ^The follov- 
ing table shows the character of the trade with each 
of the coimtnes already mentioiied, as indicated bj 
the nature of the imports and exports : — 



IKPOBTS. 

Cotton, wooUen, linen, 
aad silk manu&ctured 
goods; cutlery, hardware, 
implements, and ma- 
chinery; clocks, watches, 
and jewellery ; glass, 
porcelain, and earthen- 
ware ; iron, tin, lead, and 
copper; drugs and chemi- 
cals ; leather goods ; 
clothing and millinery 
goods ; stationery ; oil- 
men's stores and dry- 
taltery ; wines, spirits, 
and fermented liquors. 
£4,150,000. 



OOVRTBT. 



IXP0BT8. 



The United, 
Kingdom. 



Wool, hides* bomst 
bones, and tallow ; oil ; 
timber; gold and ooin- 



£1,400,000. 



i 
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lot 



Agricultiiral produce,-*-' 
tobacco, grain, flour, po- 
tatoes, hay, fruit, planti^ 
and seeds; butter and 
cheese; tallow and skin^; 
beef and pork; wine and 
spirits ; coffee, gum, and 
timber ; oils, opium, 
spices; copper, gold dust, 
and specie. 



The 

AustraXLai|< 
colonies. 



£1,700,000. 
iljnuts, grain, liye stock, ^ 
mmB, apirite. tim1>0r, 
Qiatches, fuxnituxe> gla^s, 
bfttSy dothiug, lostirtt- 
iQ^ts^ iron, candles. 

^145,000. 
Flour, bread^ and grain ; 
proTisions — fish, bee^ 
pork, dried fruit, &c. ; 
tobacco; timber; hardr 
ware,brashware,tume]y, 
agricultural implements, 
machinery, oars ; drugft; 
notions* 

£420,000. 



''Agiiimlfeasal pMdaeei, 
'-^'^baoco^ grai^, floor, 
pafcatoee, fruit, hay, 
pdaiKte, and seod»; InkU 
ter and cheese; teef 
and pork; wxne, spirits, 
and beer; coffee; oils, 
oslmeii's stoKos, (^nsiB, 
s^ soap, Bogar & tea; 
fish, azzowvoot, «agOy 
confectionery; live 
stock; stationery, appa- 
! rel, leather, hnea koA 
drapery wooHeais; tiin* 
her,.GaxtaB & dizays^tuis^ 
ery, iaxmUnme; ha«d* 
I wiKve, ison, 
matches, guns, aaad ; 
munitioB; omI & lime. 
£2,600,000. 



Europeaa ^ 
QOuntriiES* 



3ra 



"Coal, linen and dra- 
pery, spirits, sundries. 



United 
States. 



£8,600. 



4-^7/- 
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Tea, tea-oil, sugar, Ohi-^ 

HMO proTuion, pepper I 

and Bpices, opiiun, mat- ^ China. < 

ting, baaketB, toyB, fir©- ' * 

worics. 

£440,000. 



BZPOBtB. 



Nil. 



Sugar and molasses ; 
coffse; dgars; matting, 
cordage and rope, bags. 
£200,000. 

Arrowroot and sago ; 
coffee, rice, sugar, pepper 
and spices, opinm; rat- 
tans and canes; books and 
paper, linen, bmshware, 
bags andsacks, jewellery. 
£145,000. 

limejuice, beche-le-mer,- 
sperm oil, black oil, 
whalebone, cocoanut oil, 
tortoise shell, timber, 
guano, arrowroot and 
sago. 



Manila. 



India and 

East 
Indian 
Islands. 



£48,000. 

Sugar, rum, and dried 
fruits. 

£75,000. 



South Sea 

Islands 

and New 

Caledonia. 



Nil. 



Nil. 



r Linen and cotton, armer 
and ammunition, grain, 
biscuit, flour, oilmen's 
stores, provisions, live 
stock, sugar, tea, to» 
bacco, wines and 
spirits; soap; timber, 
carts and drays, iron; 
coal; stationery. 
£86,000. 



I l^Hauritins. -j 



Nil. 
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XKP0B98. OOUimT. IZP0B18. 

Apparel, linen, cotton, \ / Gold, coin and bars ; 

woollen and silk manu- 1 [ silver. 

fitctored goods, millinery, . 

boots and shoes; jewel- > ^"^^^ 

lery; watches and clocks ; 

books. 

£86,000. / \ £330,000. 

Flour and grain. I ChiH. / Nil. 

£42,000, ) I 



L 



Aden. 



-t 



> .' 



86. Inlaitp and Coasting Trade. — ^The ooasting 
and inland trade consists in distributing tlie imported 
articles and the productions of the various districts of 
the colony. Sydney is the centre from which this 
commerce extends its branches. The goods imported 
are carried by drays into the interior, and are ]aden 
on their return with wool, hides, grain, or other 
produce. In the same way the steamers and small 
coasting vessels convey merchandise to the various 
maritime settlements, and are then freighted with 
local products. The goods despatched from Sydney 
are principally various manuflEtctured articles, flour, 
wines, spirits, fermented liquors, tobacco ; cedar* 
wood furniture. The products of the interior 
which are forwarded to Sydney are gold, wool, 
korses, cattle, sheep, hides, hay, grain, potatoes, 
liedit, and timber; and, by sea, cedar and other 
'tTOods, grain, live stock, butter and cheese, shells for 
lime-burning, and coal. A large trade is also carried 
on between New South Wales and the contiguous 
colonies in horses, cattle, and sheep. 
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CHAPTER IX- 

IZTTEAtrAL COMMXmiGATION. 

87. Genebal Chabaotebistios. — ^The means by 
which communicatibxL may be carried on between the 
various parts of a country, is a matter of great import- 
ance aft regards its material prosperity and advance 
in eivilisatiion. Where such communication isdiffir 
cult or infrequent, tiiere is a strong tendemry to 
retrograde^ unless natural obstacles can be oyeroomv 
by skill and labour. Comnuinication is of a two^&ld 
nature*-*iluut intended for the oonTeyance of goodo^ 
and that adapted to the transmission of intelligence* 
The means themselves are navigable rivers, caiial% 
common roads,- railroads, and dectria telegraj^ 
New South Wales is unfortunate in not possessing 
some common natural advantages, and in sufPering 
&om some serious obstacles to effective internal 
oeiamnnicatio&. For example, its navigable rivers | 
are insignificant in extant compared with the vastness 
of its territory. Again, its prxncipal mountain chaiii 
is situated near the coasts and is so rugged in its 
ehazacter that^ for many years,^ communication 
bcitween the two slopes was impossible, and i$ 
diffieult. Much has been done, however, to rsmoi 
these disadvantages, and to extend and pex&ot 
means of communioation. 
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88. Navigaklb ErvsBS.- — ^Most df the riv«rs on the 

eastern slope are more or less navigable, especiaJlj 

for vessels of sxaall tosna^. .^^^ Gla|eiice is navi>> 

gaUe for vessels of large size Xor^eventy xniles from 

its mouth, and the Hunter for fifty. Ateertam 

seasons^ the Murray^ Parling» and Murrumbidgee 

ore navigable for vessels of light dratight for 

distances of about lOGO and 600 miles respectively; 

and when some of the obstructions have bees 

removedy the navigation will, be rendered less 

dangerous, more certain, and mord frequent. Even 

now, the opening of these rivers has proved of great 

I benefit to the districts tibrough which they flow, by 

IprovidixLg an outlet for produce and a means of 

obtaining supplies. No canals have yet been formed 

jbi New South Wales, excepting perhaps a short one 

loining the Shoalhaven and Crookhaven Bivers. It 

is not probable, from the scarcity of ^water and high 

bnce of labour, that canals will ever be extensively 

teed in this colony, certainly not for many years to 

borne. 



89. Common Boabs. — ^Immense sums of money 
'ere expended in former times upon the common roads 
the colony^ but until very recently they were little 
iter than tracks cleared of timber. Great efforts 
ave 1:>een made of late years to improve the high- 
»ya, and notwithstanding great difficulties from want 
F pxoper materials and labour, and the destruction 
f bridges by floods^ a sensible advance has been 
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made. Theae toads are diyided into three main lines 
named respectiyely the Great Southern, the Grea 
Western, and the Great Northern Boads. The tw< 
former commence firom Sydney : the last from Malt 
land. The Great Southern Eoad takes a general 
but irregular, southerly direction, passing througl 
OampbeUtown and Berrima to Gbulbum. Thence ii 
proceeds by way of Yass and .Gundagai to Albuiy 
Boads branch off from the main line from Goulbun 
to Braidwood, and from the same place to Bombala. 
passing through Oooma and Queanbeyan. The Greal 
Western Boad passes through Farramatta and Pen- 
rith, and across the Blua. Mountains to Bathurst, 
whence it is continued through Orange to Wellington 
and Dubbo. This road leads through the celebrated 
pass of Mount Victoria, and is, in some places, cut 
out of the fieu^e of the mountain, and in others, carried 
across vast chasms on immense masses of masonry 
The Great Northern Boad starts from Maitlad 
through Singleton, Muswellbrook, and Mi 
across the Lirerpool Bange to Tamworth, thei 
across the Moonbi and New England Banges 
Armidale. Many important branch roads lead 
various directions from the main lines, and wh^ 
roads properly so called terminate, tracks are 
which receive no attention and undergo no re] 
The main roads and some of the branch roads 
now provided with substantial bridges over the 
important streams; but when rivers intersect 
trcw5ks, they can only be crossed by fording. 



I 
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notion may be foimed of the extent of tke roads and 
tracks in common use from the fact that the' total 
length of the vaxions lines travelled by the post 
exceeds 11,000 miles. 

90. Bailwats. — ^Three lines of railway have been 
commenced. These are respectively termed the Great 
Southern, the Great Western, and the Great Northern 

I Hailways. The first of these is designed ultimately 
I to connect Sydney with Albury. At present, it is 
intended to proceed to Goulbnm only, and will shortly 
t be finished as far as Picton — about fifty miles. The 
Great "Western Eailway branches from that just 
described near Parramatta, and is completed to Pen- 
^xith, about twenty miles. The design of this line is to 
LDonnect Sydney with Bathurst, but, as the engineer- 
: in g difficulties in the way of constructing a railroad 
jusross the Blue Mountains are of a formidable 
character, there is no present likelihood that the 
purpose wiU be speedily effected. The Great Northern 
Hallway begins at Newcastle, passes through Maitland 
to Singleton, to which place it is nearly finished, a 
distance of about sixty miles. Ultimately, it is pro- 
posed to carry this Hne to Murrurundi, from which 
place further advance will be checked by the Liverpool 
£ange. The total length of railway completed — or 
ebout to be— is 130 miles. 

91. Electmc Telegkaphs. — ^The electric telegraph 
; is one of the most important means of communication. 

E^tch of the main lines of road has its telegi*aph line 
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to oorreBpondy and OiGtB is foil tetegpraphio waamaas* 
cation between Sydney and the neigUbovoniig eotaiist 
of Queensland, South Australia,, sad TTiotoria. The 
following are the principal telegrai^ilc lines & 
operation, or in progress : — 

1. ITie Southern Lim, extending from Sydney to ^Ibiuy, 
with branches to*-l. Eiama*, 2. Bmidwood; 3. KlBadza; 4. 

Wagga Wagga, Deniliquin, and Ecfiaca. 

2. The Wettem Line, extending from Sydney to Forbes, tk 
Bathurst, with l^ranch through So&Ia, to Mudgee and 
"Wellington. 

3. T/ie Northern Line, extending from Sydney to the Korthem 
boundary of the colony, with branches — 1. To Newcastle; 2. 
To Scone ; 3. From Tenterfield to Gh»fton. 

The total number of miles of telegraph in operation 
is above 2500; and when the extensions now in 
course of formation are completed, that number will 
bo increased to about 3000 miles. 

92. Mabitime Eoutes. — ^It is proper to notice here 
the means of communication which exist betweeni 
localities on the seaboard or on the coast-rivers. 
Large numbers of coasting vessels are employed in 
the conveyance of goods and passengers between 
these places ; and three distinct lines of steamers are 
engaged in similar traflB.c. They are the Clarence 
Eiver line; the Hunter Eiver; and the lUawarra 
and South Coast line. These are exclusive of 
steamers employed in the intercolonial trade. 
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TouHicJOi A:Bn) Social ABBANQEMSNta. 

M. Ni^ Soittb WaleA bdug a^Srittsk eolony; is a 
^fmdmiff <rf the KfMds Ose^miy sm.i its mhabitastti^ 
^6y a& ^0 a#^aiitag^ mA ]^vil^0» df B^fffdi^ 
m&jet^. IJxilsm m^pefml^ hy tk€r daactments of 
tttt feea^ Ije|^BktfiF#> &e &iim so^ identical \rit& 
tiKMItf el IbtglattA All &e^ fosBlsj dM f riixeiples of 
iA<& tt^i^ Gb&sHkitiofi!, and all tib Bidtish legal 
ttMg«hi} aife^ in f^i^se in tke> eoloxiT'; and British money, 
H^lghiB^ an€l me«M»npes ate universally adopted. Tke 
Sovereign c^f Qb^eal Britain is 13ie supreme ruling 
power, and appoints the Gtpvemor of the colony ; but, 
pt&ctioally, the local government may fee regarded as 
independent, faasmuch as flie tome authorities inter- 
fere only on subjects of Imperial, as distinguished 
from purely Cfobniaf, interest. 

ocdiony is eomposed of t^ bsanches, naaned respeo- 
tively &e Legisladve Council aad ik& Legislative 
Assembly. The oonstK»ution of the i^rmer has not 
j^et been finally determined ; at present the members 
drte nominated by tiie Sxecutive, but it is probable 
Uiat seats in the OoundGl will eventually be obtain* 
dble by some Ibrm ol eleetioifi. Members of the 
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Aflsembly are elected byihe people, the noBnge being 
of the widest possible description. There is no re- 
striction in the choice of candidatesi except such as 
are obTiondy necessary for the weUBure of the ootintxy, 
as, for example, the requirements tixat a member 
shall be of Ml age, or that he shall not be the subject 
of any foreign State. For representatiye purposes, the 
colony is divided into electoral districts, each, accord- 
ing to its population and importance, sending one or 
more members to the Assembly. The electors include 
all men of adult age in the district, provided they 
have resided there not less than six months and are 
subject to the monarch of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The votes are given by ballot. AU laws established 
in the colony are enacted by the two Houses, but the 
Assembly claims the sole power to interfere in matters 
of taxation and expenditure of public money. > ^. 

94. Thb ExBounvE. — ^The Executive branch of the 
Government is administered by the Gtovemor and the 
Ministry. The Governor is the representative of the 
Queen, from whom he receives his appointment, and 
it is in his name that all the public acts of the 
Executive Government are performed. The Ministers 
are his responsible advisers, without whose concur- 
rence or recommendation, he has littie real power 
to act. Should any of the public acts of the 
Governor be of a questionable kind, the Ministry are 
liable to be called to account by the Assembly, and 
it is for this, among other reasons, that they are called 
<< responsible." At present there are four Ministers, 
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who are respectively entitled tiie Principal Secretary, 
the Treasurer and Secretary for Finance and Trade, 
the Secretaiy for Lands, and the Secretary for Public 
Works. These ofBicers are charged with the perform- 
ance of all the business of tiie country, and are 
responsible for the supervision and control of the 
various subordinate departments. For example, the 
Principal Secretary transacts all business connected 
with naval and miKtavy matters, foreign correspond- 
ence, the administration of justice, law and police, 
registration, ecclesiastical establishments, public 
education, and other matters of internal arrangement. 
The Treasurer is chairged with the business con- 
nected with the financial a£Eairs of the colony, includ- 
ing the questions of taxation, collection of revenue, 
the public debt, trade and commerce, postal arrange- 
ments, and navigation. The management of the 
i FabHc Lands, including those occupied for mining 
I piurposes, is confided to the Secretaiy for Lands ; and 
the construction of roads, railways, telegraphs, and 
I bridges ; the improvement of river navigation, ports 
and harbours, formation of docks and wharfe, and the 
I erection of public buildings and works of defence, 
I belong to the Department of the Secretaiy for Public 
Works. 

I 95. ADMiNiSTBiLTioir OF JusTios. — For the adminis- 
' trction of Justice, there have been established a 
I Supreme Court, District Courts, Courta of Quarter 
Sessions, and Courts of Petiy Sessions. The first- 
I named includes three Judges, who try suits in Sydney, 
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litiMnto httfOA vUbia ^dvtftki linite. 4fa( risiU 'tf 
ajppeaj £rpm ibe deoudon of Ae J^uAgi^ to Iho JPqvjr 
Ck>w<fl of So^^biiA. SCbM ^K# 6n Cii^WM Ckmrt 

cases, ia neaiij nil the nup&js^offtMt 44y<fms (it fti^ 

MagistraQr^ hold tbe Ooniito of Qnmlter fibsfitops fygt 
ibd trial of erinutial aaies m all &a pmcipal <Bp^i»^ 
tovms. The Courts of Petty S^nwn^ £»r tbe triai^ 
liglit o£B@iKie8» are lield by tto lopajl imfmlm^ i^^ 
aboiet; a hundred localiiiiea* 

96. Eevenije.— Xbe j)ublic xevem^ of ithe eoloxqr 
asttouuts to jfthout JB1,500,000 per aimiwj. It is de- 
rived .<^efiy froiu the sale aad xeiit of the piiibJjL^ 
laads, and :&osa custom's duties, &Geai gold dutie% 
Ikj^iises^ jpostage, railway c^d telegrapbio recejgpte* 
The ordinary expenditure reaches to about J&l,30Q,0Qp 
p^ annumi thoi^ a lai^ additional mm j^ ex- 
pended iu the construction of railweiys and othi^ 
public works* This^addiiaonal expenditure is de&ayed 
from the proceeds of loans which remain as a pi^bJi) 
debt, amounting at present to about £4,000,000. 

97. BBLi&ioN.**^3!he retf gioua desiQ9nimticiis oSHm 
colonists are TamtUB. SChere^is no domlmiiiA raligioiif 
andno<me denomiztalion specially «n|>p(»*ted by th# 
State. The pzojEdssors of ^ tom»id'9sXit^va \)dS^^ 
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perfect tofemticm and fi^eedom. Xhe foUowuig are th^ 
zolatiiGe pioporticttfl viuoh &e yaoiom denomiiiatiozi^ 
lieaar to eadictbert?**^ 

Chovohaf^Bngl^d ^^^.^^.^ 45*7 per cent 

Presbjterians ••••^« ••..«. .. 9*9 „ 

CongregaUoxialists • 1*6 ^^ 

"VTesleyans # 6*7 » 

dfaflr ProteBto&ts «,,« 2^ ,^ 

-f*-^ 66-6 

Booaaxi Ca^UCp^^j, • « • .^ • •* ^^*2 

"Eel^-wB •• • •A.ji • •« »,• .4 • ««« 0*5 

l^ahommedans andPagans*. 3*6 

Others 1 

98. Edtjcatiojt. — ^The public means of education in 
the colony are — ^the Primary Schools, the Qrammar 
School, and the Universiiy with its Affiliated Colleges. 
The Primary Schools are sufficiejitly numerous, but 
are, for the most part, confined to the coast and 
table lands, so that residents in the great interior 
plains have no public provision for this branch of 
education. The instruction given in Primary Schools 
is intended to comprise the elements of what is called 
an Ungluh education — >.^., to the exclusion of the 
classical languages. The next grade of instruction is 
supplied by the Sydney Grammar School, founded 
and supported by the State, chiefly with a view to the 
teaching of classics and mathematics preparatory to the 
Universiiy course. Six scholarships at the Grammar 
School, averaging £20 in yearly value, are open to 
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competition by all persons below the age of Wehre 
years. The University is governed by a Senate, at 
the head of which is a Chancellor. There are 
Professors of Classics^ Mathematics, and Physics^ 
and Eeaders in Law and French. Scholarships in 
the University of the anntcal value of £50 each, are 
awarded to successful competitors in the examina- 
tions. Eight of these scholarships have been pro- 
vided by the Senate from the public endowment, and 
three others have been instituted by private persons. 
Of the Affiliated Colleges, only two have as yet been 
established, — St. Paul's for members of the Church 
of England, and St. John's for Boman Catholics. In 
addition to the public provision for education, there 
are numerous private schools of various grades for 
both elementary and superior instruction. / 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

TOPOGEAPHY. 

99. Terbitoeial Divisions. — ^New South Wales, 
so far as surveyed, is divided into counties, of which 
about fifty have been named and defined. But as 
this division is of no practical Tise, geographically or 
otherwise, it is not necessary to describe the counties 
in detail. A more useful division is that into Police 
Districts which coincide, to a considerable extent, 
with the Electoral Districts. There is a popular 
division of the country into the Coast, Southern, 
Western, and Northern Districts ; but their respective 
boundaries are undefined. This division wiU be. 
in some measure, observed in the following description 
of the principal towns of the colony. It is necessary 
to observe that, of the numerous towns springing up 
in aU directions throughout the colony, a large 
number are of vecent formation, and are, so to speak, 
yet in their infancy. Few of them are, therefore, of 
much present importance, neither do they afford much 
material for remark or description. 

100. Towns m the Coast Disxbiot. 

Caamo. — Cominenoing at the Bichmond Biver district on the 
north, we find several small villages springing up, of which the. 
most flourishing is Casmo, situated some distance up the 
stream, in the centre of a flne pastoral and agricultural country. 
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BaUtnOj at the moutli of the Biohmond, is likely to become 
a flomiflhing seaport town. 

ChrafUm, at the head of the naTigation of the Clarence, is the 
capital of a magnificent agticultural and pastoral district. It 
is diyided by the river into Norlb and South Qrafton^ as it 
oocnpies both banks. Fopiilation« 1400. 

^Cmptey, the most important place in the district of the 
Hacleay ^ver, has a population of about 230 persons, inclu<|ing 
the eastern and western divisions. -^ 



Pari Macqmuriej a seaport town situated at the mouth of tibd 
T^ft^fin^ lUver. liike most of the harbours on the coast fanned 
by the estuanes of rivers, that of Port Macquarie is obstructed 
by a bar which greatly interferes with its convenience fcpr 
poiposes of trade. The town and neighbouihood are remaxkv 
able for their genial elimate and tahibrity i^faidh render them 
suitable places of xesort Ibr invidids, especially persons iwffiawyig 
taafik certain fonas oi consun^tioii. Popola^en, 500. 

Cundletoum, in the Manning district, on the left bank of that 
xiver. It has a population of 150 peroens. 

i\?M<^«MW^, ihe wooBd «eapod; in point of imi^^ 
ifi iiie oolony. At 1Mb i>laoe 4ih6 Himter expands 
iixto a bxoad estuary, jbrming a yety aeoure harbour^ 
whieh has been improved by artifiGial means. Sv^ 
aUe -wfaazis hare dloo been ecmstractod io aooomaio* 
date the trade of the locaHty. Erom its pontioaat 
the entrance to the river, and its proximitj7 to the 
most active coal-mining district in the colonyi 
Newcastle is a place of great trade. Steamers of 
considerable power and tonnage ply dally between 
this po^ a4xd Syd^xey, and a^jnanj,^ .1000 vessel^ 



wA an a^gz^garie ^tCKrage «if ^KNB^^M tons, ]i«nrt 
beesi k&o^im to ester 9mA lea^re the^orlin «iie 7«cr^ 
The gteat aitide of trade is eoal, of ni^eh aboit!! 
300^000 toiui 9X9 fiagpcarted ttrmwl^ or conveyed to 
l^dnej; but the a^oultuisij jptoducts of the neigh- 

Jmw»g ^^eip mi Jttoe ymA .w4 taJlov of tbn 

w^stfEim interioi^ c^e abp shji^^ed here i^ laxg^ 
gi;ka»ti;ti^. NjBWQoslie |K>sae^9se8 a lighthouse # &^p 
ciaJTStEtoe of th^ Jbt^rWni;, wd giyes its npine tp 9^ 
l^ahop's see iu connection vdih the ^Church Qjf 
Englftudf JPopulfttiou (of ciijr and suburbs), 3722* 

JifM/TM»^KyM?t. — ^Following the course of the river Huxiter from 
ita sources in the Liverpool ^nge, the ^t village at yftn.(^ 
y^ aotive is Mnrrorimdi, situated on the Biver Page, at &e foot 
tite taGQBtdins. Population, 909* 

Seone^ on another tributary— Parthrook — ^has 9, populaii<^ 
of B60. 

. JUmwiUbrook^ on the upper coiirs^ of the (Euntear itself, v a 
flourishing town, "with a population of 600. The three places 
last mentioned owe much of their importance to the fiict'QiBt 
they jBtxe situated on the Great ^orth^pi Koa^ leading frqm the 
punter Pistxict to I^v^rpool Plm^* J^ow England 4nd ttt^ 
nfiiih-west inteiripr* 

Mtrrtwaf on a triboleffy t^f the ^(otdbmai. PopuktioQ, 1 79^ 

WnU^mbif an tiie l^rook of the same nune^tls a siuall village^ 
forming the local centre of popiUation ^4 tiude of ^ s^^ 
cultural district. Population, 230. 

. Sinffktefi ,iB the local capital of an extensive agriculture 
dwftrict, az2d is jrJso an important point on ^ Qreat North 
$os4» It is fiitu^ted op tlie right bank of the Hunter, whicl^ 
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is here a considerable stream. This will be a somewhat 
important station on the Great Korthem Bailroad, which will 
shortly be completed as &r as Singleton. Population, 1000. 

West Maithnd is the most important inland town 
in this district. The town is bnilt in an irregulcur 
manner on the alluvial flat through which the Hunter 
flows on its winding course. Being but slightly 
elevated above the bed of the river. West Maitland 
is liable to inundation ; and it has more than once 
happened that the floods have risen thirty feet above 
high-water mark, covering the whole of the township, 
and rendering it necessary for the inhabitants to 
escape £rom their dwellings in boats. Notwith- 
standing this and some other serious disadvantages, 
the town continues to flourish, and has become a 
place of great trade, especially with the northern and 
western interior. In addition to places of worship, 
West Maitland possesses several pubHc institutions— 
a Hospital, a School of Arts, and others. Popula* 
tion, 5694. 

Maitland, — ^Adjoining West Maitland, but separated ftom it 
by WaUis' Greek, and on the same bank of the xiTer, though 
lower down the stream, is Maitland, or, as it is popularly called. 
East Maitland. Though secoxe from floods, for .the most part, 
it is not 80 populous as West Maitland, and does not possess 
the same commercial advantages. The principal public building 
ia a large gaoL Population, 1834. 

Morpeth, a few miles lower down the river, is the head of the 
navigation of the Hunter, and is the station from which the 
steamers ply which run between Sydney and the Hunter 
District. Goal is abundant in the vidnity, and there is a large 
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extent of agxicultuxal land contiguous to the town. It conse- 
qtiently bids fair to become a place of some commercial 
importance, espedally when connected with the Great Korthezn 
Bailway. Population, 1175. 

Wntm, at the junction of the Hunter and the Patenon. 
Population, 351. 

JPaUrson, on the river of that name, is a village of some local 
importance. Population, 241. 

Dungog, on the upper course of the Williams Biver, has a 
population of 458 persons. 

Clarence Toivn, lower down the stream. Population, 300. 

Raymond Terrace, at the junction of the Hunter and the 
Williams. Population, 535, 

Stroudf near the Earaah Biver, which fiiUs into Port Stephens , 
is the capital of the Australian Agricultural Ck>mpany's estate. 
Population, 398. 

Gi^efard—lEMt and West, two small villages, situated on 
Brisbane Water, an arm of Broken Bay. The district is 
agricultural and timber-producing. Population, 145 and 138 
respectively. 

Stdnet, the capital of New South Wales, is situated 
on fhe southern shore of Port Jackson, about seven 
xniles from the entrance. The principal portion of 
the dty occupies two elevated and parallel ridges and 
the intervening valley, and is nearly enclosed by the 
waters of the harbour ; but besides this peninsular 
part, an extensive additional tract is included within 
the boundaries. The whole area of the city is about 
2000 acres. Owing to its peculiar position, the 
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19ie more modefii piurts of thd town eate well 1>tifll^ 
there Being abundance of excelleat bidlding sta£M^ 
available in the immediate Yidnily; bnt the older 
parts are irtegcdar aincF somewhat mean aaid tutidjg^y. 
Qreat improrements have been efiEidcted in this rei^p6d; 
^lato jenxBfWBA iome^ef the pnbMeliiaXdiiigB^lMaiks, 
and shops vie in architectural beatitf arkd ^fit / bUm iib^ 
of eonstaruotion with siixular ereotiona ior Emop^m 
countries. Among the publio biuMid^ tiiie^ ia0V9 
prominent gae^'Govemmmt Some^ the residence of 
the Qoyemor ; Public Offices^ such as the Treasury, 
Custom House, General Post Office; Churc%e9^ of 
which St. Andrew's and St. Meuiy's Cathedrals, aiHd 
St. G^orge^s C&umIi, mre the most ocmefiaeaovM for 
Architectural excellence; Banks, to whidi Ma^ b^ 
added the Exchange ; Scientific and Educational Imtt^ 
iuticm : the Obser?atory^ Museum, library^ Seiieol 
of Arts, Grammar School, University, and thd^ tw^ 
Affiliated Colleges — St. f^aul's and St. John*!*; 
Charitable Institutions : the Infirmary, and t&e 
Benevolent Asylum. 

The principal streets of Sydney rim fiom nordi to 
south, being crossed by others at right angles. Tbdf 
are named from the members of the Soyal Family 
and of the Calnnet of the period when the city wfts 
laid out. George-street preserves the name of ^le 
sovereign; Sussex, Kent, Clarence, Tort, Cimib^- 
land, and Gloucesteisstreets, those of the royal dukes ; 
and Gastlereagh, Pitt, Bathurst, and Liverpool Streets^ 
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general, Ae stoeft a^ weU fonned aii* paved, aad 
lighted wiili gas. 

Sjim&y d^Ares ^m^ of its imporfancd from tShe 
ISeu:^ that ii ^ the seat of govermneiit and the place of 
meeting for the LegislatiYe Chambers. Here also 
ave tiie snpexioap hsw couEPts and the head-quao^teora of 
the police adnunistration. 

The trade of Sydney, both foreign and inland, is 
veaty great, aa nearly aU the exports and impozts of 
the colony pass through it. There are a^ some 
manufactures, such as machinery, woollens, leather, 
Tehides, and shipbuilding, in addition to the (Ordinary 
domestic manufactures— soap, candles, dyeing, &o. 
For the convenience of ships requiring repairs, there 
are two Patent Slips and two Dry t)ocks, capable' of 
receiving vessels of large tonnage. 

Among the points of interest not previously noted^ 
are the Botanic Gardens, the Domain, and Hyde 
Park, places for public instruction and recreation. "" 

The population of Sydney and the adjacent suburbs 
is 79,630. 

Tarramatta, situated at the head of a prolongation of Port 
Jackson, and named the Farramatta River, is the second town 
of the colony in point of population. It was founded shortly 
after the original settlement at Sydney. Several public 
establishments are located ha. Parramattay as Orphan Schools, 
Protestant and Catholic, Hospital, Lunatic Asylum, and 
Qaol. It returns two members of the Assembly. Population, 
5677. 
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Liverpaoi, (dtoated on George's Biver, was formerly of some 
importance, bat has declined of late years. The Soathem 
Bailway passes through the town, which contains a hospital 
and a benevolent asylum. Population, 1053. 

CampbeiUoum. — ^Following the Bouthem Bailway at a distance 
of twelve miles from Liverpool, we arrive at Gampbelltowny 
which has a population of 938. 

In the niawarra District the principal towns are— 

* 

Wbllonffonff, in the neighbourhood of which coal-mining is 
extensively carried on. This occupation and that of dairying 
supply two of the staple exports of the district— coal and butter. 
Population of the municipality, 1397. 

Kiama is beautifully situated &rther to the soutii. The 
neighbourhood is fertile and picturesque. Dairy produce is 
raised in large quantities. Population of town, 741. 

On the South Coast — 

Morujfa, on the river of the same name, is the centre of a fine 
agricultural and mining district. Population, 250. 

S^a, on tlie Bega Biver, is the cajatal of a fertile district 
suited for both agriculture and pasturage. Population, 625. 

Panbtsla, near Lake Merimbula. Population, 186. 

Men, on tlie shores of Twofold Bay, is a place of some trade 
Formerly, whale-fishing was carried on in the Bay to a con- | 
siderable extent, but of late years this branch of industry has 
decayed. Population, 482. 

Benima, on the Wingecarribbee Biver — a tributary of the 
WoUondilly, was a place of considerable note in former times, 
but is now of less importance. It contains an extensive gaoL 
Population, 394. 
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Camden^ another village, also situated upon a tributary — ^the 
Cowpasture or Nepean — of the same river, is the centre of a fine 
agricultural district noted for its wheat. Population, 685. 

Fenrith. — ^Below the junction of the Wbllondilly and Nepean, 
w^here the united streams receive the latter appellation, is 
Penrith, a place of some local importance. It is connected with 
Sydney by the Great Western Eailway. Population, 710. 

Eichmond, lower down the stream where it assumes the name 
of Hawkesbury, a pretty village. Population, 943. 

Windsor, a considerable country town. A tramroad to 
connect this place with the G-reat "Western Eailway is in course 
of construction. In the immediate neighbourhood is the 
salubrious district called the Kuirajo&g^ on the east slope of 
the Blue Mountains. Population, 1900. 

101. Towns ON THE Table Lands. — ^North Table 
IjAND. The most important town in this portion of 
the colony, and the capital of the Northern District 
generally, is Armidale. It is situated on one of the 
bead waters of the Macleay Eiver, and at an elevation 
of 3600 feet above the level of the sea. The climate 
is consequently cold as compared with that of the 
Coast Districts. Proximity to the Northern Gold 
rields, and to extensive tracts of good agricultural 
land, mU probably make Armidale a place of some 
importance in ftiture. Population, 910. 

Xl^ntefjieldf near the northern boundary of the colony, is a 
xiaing town, with a population of 676. 

&lm Innes on the Great Korthem Koad, midway between 
Armidale and Tenterfield. Population, 288. 
I 
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InvereUy on the Macmtyre Biver. Population, 177. 

Bendemeer, on the Maluerindi River, at the point where it is 
crossed by t&e Great Northern Boad. 

Bundarra, a small village on the River Bundarra, a tributary 
of the Gwydir. 

Walcha, on the Apsley River, in a fine agricultural district. 
Population, 855. 

South Table Laxd. 

Oatdhurfif on the Mulwarree Creek, an affluent of 
the "WoUondilly River, may be regarded as the capital 
of a very important district. It is beautifully situated 
on the edge of some extensive open downs, called the 
Goulbum Plains. It is a flourishing town, with a 
population of 3241. 

Braidwood, on a. tributary of the Shoalhaven River, is the 
centre of an important mining, agricultural, and pastoral dis- 
trict. From its elevation above the sea level, 2550 feet, the 
climate of this place is cold compared with that of most parts of 
the colony. Having direct communication with Nelligen, a 
port on the east coast, and being situated on the high road 
fi^>m the Monaroo district, Braidwood will probably become a 
place of importance. Population, 959. 

With the exceptions just noted, the towns in the 
Southern Table Land all lie on the west of the 
Dividing Chain. They are, therefore, susceptible of 
more systematic arrangement than those of the North 
Table Land. The most convenient mode, perhaps, 
will be to take them in the order in which they occur 
in the several river basins. 
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JBathurst, an important town and capital of the 
Western District of the colony. It stands on a gentle 
slope on the left bank of the Macquarioj which is 
here crossed by a fine bridge. It is surrounded by 
the celebratedBathurst Plains (or Downs), consisting 
of a large extent of naturally clear land of an undu- 
lating character. The streets are well laid out, and 
the houses have not so much of the straggling 
appearance common to coimtry towns. Being at an 
elevation of 2300 feet above the sea, the climate is 
cooler than that of the coast district, and is considered 
to be highly salubrious. Population, 4042. 

Sofala, on the Turon River — a tributary joining the Macquarie 
on the right bank — ^is the capital of an extensive gold-mining 
district, and was formeriy a place of considerable importance. 
With the decline of the Turon Gold Field, Sofala has greatly 
decayed. 

Orange, situated some distance from the left bank of the 
Macquarie, is a rising town in the centre of a fine agricultural 
district. Population, 581. 

Mudgee is an important town, situated on the Cudgegong 
River, which flows into the Macquarie on the right bank, 
liludgee is surrounded by mining, pastoral, and agricultural 
districts, and is a place of cor^idcrable trade. Population, 1507. 

Wellington, at the junction of the Bell River with the 
Macquarie, is an old settlement, in a fertile and beautiful dis- 
trict. Population (including Montefiores, on the opposite sidQ 
of the Macquarie), 354. 

Bubho, lower down the Macquarie and on the right bank, is 
a thriving town in the centre of a rich pastoral district. 
Population, 381. 
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In the basm of the Lachlan 



Gunning f a small village near the head waters of the river. 
Its chief importance is derived from the &ct that it is situated 
on the Qreat Southern Boad. Population^ 192. 

Tuma, on the Ahercrombie, in a gold-mining district. 
Population, 124. 

Boorowa, on the river of ^e same name. Population, 320. 

Careoar, on the Belubula Biver, Population, 374. 

Cowroy on the right bank of the Lachlan. Population, 193. 

Forbes, in the centre of the I/achlan Gold Fields. 

In the basin of the Murrumbidgee are — 

TasSf a thriving town on the Biver Tass — which flows into 
the Murrumbidgee on the right bank. Population, 1123. 

Binalong, Population, 210. 

Queanbeyan, on the river bearing the same name. PopuIatioo» 
526. 

Bungendortf in the basin of Lake Qeorge. Population, 19^ 

(koma, on a small tributary of the Murrumbidgee, is regazded 
as the capital of the Monaroo District. Population, 369. 

Jugiong, a village ou the right bank of the Muirumbidgoe. 
Population, 127. 

Gundagaif on the right bank of the Mnxminbidgee. The 
former township was destroyed by a flood in the river, in the 
year 1852, when about seventy lives were lost. 

TUmtiif on the Tumut Biver, in a fine agricultural and gold> 
mining district. Population, 432. 
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Adelong, oa the Adelong Creek, in a gold-producing district 
noted for its qnartz reefs. Population, 186. 

In the basin of the Snowy Eiver is— ^ 

JBomhala, on the river bearing that name, an important town. 
Population, 405. 

102. Towns in the Interior Plains. — The towns 
on the great plains are neither numerous, nor, with 
few exceptions, important. They consist, for the 
most part, of a store or two, an inn, and the residences 
of a few mechanics, of whom a blacksmith is com- 
monly one. These towns — or villages — are supported 
either by the expenditure of persons travelling, or of 
residents in the surrounding districts who have 
engaged in pastoral pursuits. The following are the 
most worthy of note : — 

WaHaldOy situated on a small creek running into the Gwydir 
Kiver. Population, 1X0. 

Bingera, a small village on the River Gwydir, near the gold- 
iields called by the same name. 

Tamujorthf on the Feel Hiver, is a oonademble tows, deri^g 
its importance £K)m its position on the Great Northern Boad, its 
proximity to the gold-diggings on. the hanks of the Peel and its 
afSuents, and its vicinity to a large tiraet of rich pastoral 
countary. Popnlatjon, 654^ 

Gunnedah, a village situated on the Namoi Biver, near its 
junction with the MooH. Population, 247. 

Wee Waa, a SQiall village lower down the Namoi. 

Wallgett, at the junction of the Namoi and Barwan. 
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Mundoran, a small village on the Castlereagh River. 

Coonamblef on the same river, but lower down. 

Condoholin, on the Lachlan Elver. 

Booligaly on the same river. 

Ozley, or Toiopruchy on the same river, at no great distance 
from its junction with the Murrumbidgee. 

Wagga Wagga consists of two parts, lying on the north and 
south banks of the Murrumbidgee. It is a place of considerable 
importance. Population, 627. 

Uay^ at Lang's Crossing Plaoo on the Murrumbidgee. 
Population, 172. 

Balranaldy near the junction of the Murrumbidgee and 
Murray. Population, 

In the basin of the Eiver Murray are — 



^Alhury)^ an important town on the upper Murray. The land 
in the neighbourhood is well adapted for cultivation, and is 
especially suitable to the growth of the vine. Large quantities 
of wine are annually produced in the surrounding district, and 
this article promises in time to become one of the staple exports 
of that portion of the colony. The high road from Sydney to 
Melbourne passes through Albury, and crosses the Murray at 
this point by a handsome fridge. In the vicinity of Albury 
are several villages, and the whole district is gradually rising 
in population and importance. Population (of the township), 
980 ; of the whole g3.unicipality, 1600. 

Deniliqmnf situated on the Wakool River, an ana-branch of 
the Murray. It is a great entrepot for the sale of cattle and 
sheep, and is the centre of an extensive pastoral district, being 
surrounded by vast level plains. Population, 632. 
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Moama, on the Murray, is a noted crossing place. Popula- 
tion, 144. 

Moulawein, on the 'Edward — one of the numerous ana- 
branches of the Murray — ^has a population of 72 persons. 

Weniworthy at the junction of the Darling and Murray. 
Population, 222. 

Bourhe and Menindie are incipient townships on the Darling 
River. 
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